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THE  VACCINATION  QUESTION. 


Dear  Mr  Asquith, — At  a  select  social  club  in  the 
West-end  of  London  vaccination  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  four 
subjects  (the  other  three  being  politics,  religion,  and  Wagner) 
which  members  are  forbidden  to  discuss,  on  the  ground  that 
such  discussion  leads  nowhere,  and  only  ends  in  irritation. 
Nevertheless,  although  this  question  is  a  vexed  one,  and  in 
some  aspects  a  disagreeable  one,  I  am  disposed  to  hope 
that  the  present  moment  is  favourable  for  calling  attention 
to  it,  and  that  some  few  people  at  any  rate  may  be  willing 
to  reconsider  their  judgment  concerning  it,  especially  since, 
as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  clear,  the  question  itself  has 
had  much  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  authority  of  great  names  can  no  longer  be 
quoted  wholly  on  one  side.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  facts  that  my  convictions  are  on  the  side  of 
those  who  doubt  and  distrust  vaccination,  and  that  con- 
sequently I  advocate  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
compulsory  laws  ;  and,  as  it  would,  I  suppose,  lie  with  you, 
Sir,  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  should  the  Government 
decide  to  adopt  that  policy,  I  wish  to  express  first  of  all  my 
indebtedness  to  you  for  permitting  me  to  address  you  on 
the  subject,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you 
have  at  present  any  sympathy  with  the  view  that  I  take. 
But  I  am  not  without  hopes  that,  if  you  will  give  a  fair 
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consideration  to  the  points  which  I  urge,  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  compulsory  law,  as  it  stands,  is 
indefensible,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  without  delay. 

The  Question  not  one  that  Medical  Specialists 
alone  are  qualified  to  dlscuss. 

At  the  outset  I  anticipate  the  objection  that  a  layman  has 
no  business  to  discuss  the  vaccination  question  at  all ;  that 
it  is  one  on  which  professional  men  should  lay  down  the 
law,  which  the  rest  of  us  have  only  to  hear  and  obey. 
To  that  objection  there  is  more  than  one  sufficient  answer. 
I  will  not  content  myself  with  the  rhetorical  reply — obvious 
as  that  is — that  where  doctors  disagree  the  decision  must 
lie  elsewhere.    Nor  shall  it  be  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  question,  as  it  now  stands,  is  by  no  means  a  purely 
medical  one  ;  that,  even  though  it  were  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  vaccination  is  a  harmless  operation  affording 
permanent    protection    against   small-pox,   the  question 
whether  it  should  be  enforced  by  law  is  a  further  and  a 
political  one,  involving  the  consideration  of  a  number  of 
points  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  medical  science  at  all. 
And,  even  beyond  this,  supposing  the  right  of  the  State 
established  to  enforce  a  medical  dogma  or  a  particular 
form  of  medical  treatment,  there  would  remain  the  question 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  compulsion  ;  or,  further,  of 
its  necessity  at  any  given  period.    But  I  maintain  that  even 
in  its  purely  medical  aspect  the  value  of  vaccination  is  a 
point  which  any  educated  layman  can  easily  qualify  himself 
to  discuss  ;  and  that  to  think  otherwise  is,  either  to  attribute 
to  medical  men,  as  such,  some  mysterious  esoteric  wisdom, 
which  they  do  not  and  cannot  reasonably  claim  to  possess, 
or  else  to  confuse  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  intelligent  outside  observer.    No  doubt,  in 
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so  far  as  medicine  is  an  art,  it  belongs  wholly  to  professional 
men,  and  a  layman  necessarily  lacks  that  experience  which 
alone  can  guarantee  an  accurate  diagnosis — the  one  thing 
of  first-rate  importance  in  the  physician's  art.  And  in  the 
art  of  surgery  experience  belongs  even  more  exclusively  to 
professional  men.  But,  in  so  far  as  medicine  is  a  science, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  any  educated  man  from  learning  all 
that  is  known  about  physiology,  pathology,  and  pharmacy  ? 
Indeed,  if  he  devotes  his  attention  to  any  one  special  field 
of  enquiry,  he  may  easily  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  it 
than  a  professional  man,  whose  five  years  of  technical  train- 
ing afforded  him  no  special  facilities  for  that  particular 
study,  and  whose  duties  since  he  began  to  practice  have  left 
him  little  or  no  leisure  for  scientific  studies  at  all.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  vaccination  question.  I  am  informed 
on  the  best  authority  that  medical  students  are  taught 
nothing  about  the  supposed  scientific  basis  of  the  practice, 
and  nothing  about  its  origin  and  history.  They  are  taught 
how  to  do  it — and  a  child  can  do  it — and  how  to  watch, 
and,  if  necessary,  alleviate  its  immediate  effects.  But  its 
pathology  is  left  out  of  account,  and  its  prophylactic  power 
is  taken  for  granted,  as  if  it  were  as  indisputable  as  the 
purgative  power  of  castor  oil.  Nor  does  subsequent  experi- 
ence do  much  to  remove  this  ignorance ;  for  that  experience 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
medical  men  who  have  begun  to  practice  since  1872,  is  of 
necessity  extremely  limited.*    For,  although  the  country  is 

*  How  little  familiar  some  medical  men  are  now  with  small-pox  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  slight  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  London 
in  1892,  out  of  299  cases  sent  to  the  small-pox  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  23,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.,  proved  on  arrival  to  be 
not  suffering  from  small-pox  at  all.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Report  for  1892  of  the  London  County  Council's  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Report  for  1893  shows  some 
improvement,  only  81  cases  out  of  2441  being  sent  in  error  to  the 
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now  less  thorougly  vaccinated  than  it  was  at  the  date  just 
named,  the  vaccinated  are  still  probably  some  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population ;  and  this  proportion,  while  there  is  so 
little  small-pox  about,  gives  medical  men  very  few  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  alleged  susceptibility  of  the 
unvaccinated  as  compared  with  the  alleged  immunity  of  the 
vaccinated.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  patients  in  small-pox  hospitals ;  and  the 
evidence  of  these  doctors  consequently  deserves  the  closest 
attention.  My  only  point  at  present  is  this,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  average  medical 
man  on  this  question  ot  vaccination  ;  for,  so  far  from  being 
an  expert,  he  may  know,  of  his  own  experience,  little  or 
nothing  about  the  matter ;  while  the  sources  from  which  he 
can  obtain  information  at  second-hand  are  equally  open  to 
laymen.  No  doubt,  if  a  medical  man,  with  his  mind  as  free 
as  possible  from  bias,  makes  a  searching  study  of  this 
question,  scrutinising  its  history  and  pathology  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  libraries  and  laboratories  afford,  his  judg- 
ment should  be  treated  as  of  corresponding  weight,  and 
should  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  non-professional  man 
working  with  less  technical  training  in  the  same  field.  It  is 
in  fact  on  the  judgment  of  such  men  that  my  own  has  been 
based,  so  far  as  the  purely  medical  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
concerned.  The  great  majority  of  the  profession  are,  I 
know,  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  vote  of  the 
majority  that  scientific  truth  and  progress  are  to  be  sought. 

The  point  is  an  important  one,  and  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  pursue  it  a  little  further.    A  doctor  may  "  successfully 

small-pox  hospital  ships.  The  diseases  mistaken  for  small-pox  were 
mostly  chicken-pox  and  syphilis  ;  but  fifteen  other  diseases  were  repre- 
sented by  nineteen  cases  in  all ;  and  four  patients  were  sent  who 
showed  no  symptom  of  any  disease  at  all !  This  does  not  promise  well 
for  the  advocates  of  compulsory  removal. 
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vaccinate"  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children,  and  yet 
never  have  any  real  evidence  in  any  single  case  that  the 
operation  has  averted  or  modified  an  attack  of  small-pox. 
People  are  perhaps  misled  in  this  matter  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "  successful."  When  a  doctor  certifies  that  he  has 
"  successfully  "  vaccinated  a  child,  he  does  not  mean  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  protecting  it  against  small-pox,  though 
it  may  be  his  opinion  that  he  has  done  so ;  he  merely  means 
that  he  has  "  succeeded,"  by  the  subcutaneous  insertion 
of  the  cow-pox  virus,  in  raising  the  small  bladder-like 
structure  known  as  the  vaccine  vesicle,  which  contains  a 
further  supply  of  the  virus,  or  "  lymph,"  that  may  be  used  in 
subsequent  operations.  That  is  all  he  knows  about  it  at 
the  time,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  all  he  ever  does 
know  about  it.  Occasionally  a  family  doctor,  who  has  his 
eye  on  his  patients  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  has  the 
opportunity  for  inferring  more,  should  a  small-pox  epidemic 
happen  to  invade  his  district.  But  even  then,  since 
immunity  from  small-pox  was  known  before  vaccination 
had  been  invented,  and  since,  moreover,  contact  with  the 
infection  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  without  proof,  his 
inference  would  fall  far  short  ot  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  vaccination,  unless  he  could  adduce  a  variety  of 
cases  in  which,  amidst  other  differing  circumstances, 
vaccination  was  the  condition  of  escaping  and  non-vaccina- 
tion the  condition  of  catching  the  disease.  Such  evidence, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  may  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

Th"e  question  is,  in  fact,  far  less  easily  disposed  of  than 
people  are  ready  to  imagine,  if  it  is  treated  as  a  scientific 
one,  and  not  as  one  settled  long  ago  in  the  affirmative  by 
authority.  The  critic's  first  difficulty  is  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  there  is  any  question  at  all ;  so  prone  are 
the  majority  to  treat  vaccination  as  a  simple  subject, 
perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  but  anyhow  one  on  which 
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no  one  even  pretends  to  have  any  doubt,  save  a  few  maavais 
sujets,  who  will  never  accept  anything  on  the  authority  of 
duly  qualified  men,  and  who,  as  individualists,  are  always 
making  a  fuss  about  their  personal  liberty  being  interfered 
with  by  the  State.  If  this  were  all  that  could  be  urged 
against  the  practice,  I  should  certainly  not  be  writing  to 
you,  Sir,  as  I  am  now;  for  though,  as  an  old-fashioned 
Liberal,  I  have  misgivings  about  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  school,  I  still  hold  that,  if  the  grounds  on  which 
compulsion  was  originally  established  were  true,  viz :  that 
vaccination  is  the  only  generally  available  security  against 
small-pox,  that  its  performance  involves  no  appreciable  risk, 
and  that  a  single  vaccination  in  infancy  secures  life-long 
immunity,  a  strong  case  on  behalf  of  compulsion  would 
have  been  made  out.  But,  as  I  hope  shortly  to  show  in 
detail,  every  one  of  these  propositions  is  now  questioned, 
even  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  practice  admitting  that 
the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  extends  only  for  a 
period  variously  reckoned  at  from  one  to  ten  years,  an 
admission  which  is  of  course  fatal  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  a 
law  which  enforces  the  vaccination  of  infants  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  admit  that,  when  once 
the  question  has  been  entrusted  to  the  scientific  crucible, 
the  critic's  task  is  an  easier  one  than  the  advocate's.  It 
is  impossible  rigidly  to  prove  in  any  individual  case  that 
immunity  from  small-pox  is  due  to  vaccination;  whereas 
in  every  case  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  to  secure  im- 
munity we  have  a  distinct  contradiction  of  the  theory  of 
its  prophylactic  virtue.  And,  what  is  true  of  single  cases 
is  no  less  true  of  communities.  If  a  well-vaccinated 
country  enjoys  for  a  long  period  immunity  from  small-pox, 
you  cannot  prove  that  vaccination  was  the  cause  of  that 
immunity,  unless  you  can  show  that  there  can  have  been  no 
other  cause.    Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  is  a  familiar  fallacy 
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which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  so  fruitful  of  error  as  in 
this  particular  controversy.  Whereas,  unless,  in  a  well- 
vaccinated  country,  small-pox  invariably  selects  the  un- 
vaccinated  minority  for  its  victims,  the  argument  against 
the  value  of  vaccination  is  a  sound  one.  Vaccination,  I  do 
not  deny,  stands  firmly  established  by  law,  by  custom,  by 
interest,  and  by  the  sincere  belief  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  persons ;  but  for  its  establishment  scientific- 
ally something  very  different  is  needed.  A  sound  theory, 
verified  habitually,  and  under  circumstances  so  varied  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  opening  for  doubt — this  would  amply 
meet  the  case  ;  but  that  these  conditions  are  very  far  from 
being  fulfilled  is  what  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show. 

Apparent  Strength  of  the  Case  as  usually 
stated  in  favour  of  vaccination. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  make  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, because  it  is  only  when  people  see  that,  in  regard 
to  scientific  proof,  the  question,  so  far  from  being  settled 
long  ago  in  the  affirmative,  is  almost  of  necessity  an  open 
one,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  willing  to  give  a  fair  consider- 
ation to  a  statement  of  the  case  which  contradicts  their  pre- 
possessions. For  myself,  I  will  frankly  confess  that  up  to 
about  1887  I  shared  those  prepossessions  as  fully  as  any  one, 
and  shrank  from  the  anti-vaccinists  as  "  faddists."  Indeed, 
the  case  in  favour  of  vaccination,  as  usually  stated,  seems  at 
first  sight  almost  unanswerable.  It  is  not  only  to  the  com- 
paratively steady  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  last  century 
and  to  our  ordinary  freedom  from  it  now  that  you  can  point. 
The  conversion  by  Jenner  of  the  medical  profession  (with 
but  few  exceptions)  within  five  years  of  his  announcement 
of  the  virtues  of  cow-pox  inoculation,  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact ;  but  not  more  remarkable  than  the  acceptance  of  the 
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new  doctrine,  in  spite  of  national  jealousies,  by  the  mass  ot 
medical  men  throughout  the  world.    It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  intensely  conservative  a  profession  could  so  rapidly 
have  been  converted  to  a  delusion ;  but  it  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  nearly  a  century  should  have  been  needed 
for  the  detection  of  the  delusion.    Then  we  have  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  State  after  State,  beginning  with 
Bavaria  in  1807  and  ending  with  Italy  in  1892,  being  so 
impressed  with  the  immense  value  of  the  operation,  that, 
although  medical  treatment  had  never  before  been  thought 
a  fit  subject  for  legislative  enforcement,  they  have  insisted  on 
vaccination  by  the  imposition  of  penalties,  which  in  our  own 
country  have  gradually  been  made  more  severe.    Surely,  if 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  civilised 
world  might  be  reckoned  as  certain  and  secure,  this  would 
be  the  one.    Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  one  is  apt  to 
form  after  a  superficial  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.    What,  in  criticism  of  this  view,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  in  detail  is,  that  the  practice  originated  in  what 
can  now  be  clearly  recognised  as  a  mistake ;  that  there 
were  reasons  at  the  time  for  this  mistake  being  honestly  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  fashion,  authority,  custom, 
and  interest  are  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
practice,  and  not  the  sober  judgment  of  medical  science. 
The  key  to  the  whole  controversy  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
if  we  strictly  bear  in  mind  that  the  history  of  vaccination 
corresponds  rather  to  that  of  a  religious  dogma  than  to  that 
of  a  scientific  discovery ;  and  that  the  imposing  terms  in 
which  its  virtues  are  asserted  are  imposing  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  no  more  prove  the  medical  doctrine  of 
cow-pox  prophylaxy  than  the  silver  trumpets  at  St  Peter's 
prove  the  theological  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  A 
selection  from  official  statistics  is,  no  doubt,  enough  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
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satisfied  j  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  history  and  pathology  of  vaccination  has  retained  his 
faith  in  its  alleged  power. 

Small-pox  in  England  before  the  Use 
of  Inoculation. 

The  popular  notion  that  in  old  times  small-pox  was  a 
veritable  plague,  against  which  there  was  no  protection, 
until  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  of  inoculation 
afforded  some  relief,  while  the  later  discovery  of  vaccination 
provided  an  infallible  defence  against  it,  has  little  or  no 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  only  during  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  that  the  disease  has  been  thought  of  much  account ; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  special  prominence 
given  to  it  now  is  due  to  the  interested  advocacy  of 
prophylactics  against  it,  in  respect  to  which  it  holds  an 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  medicine.  It  is  apparently 
of  foreign  origin,  and  has  doubtless  existed  in  India  and  in 
the  East  generally  from  a  remote  period.  Probably  it 
reached  England,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  Saracens 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or  else  through  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  John  of  Gaddesden,  priest  and  physician,  who 
died  in  1361,  wrote  on  it,  and  advocated  its  treatment  by 
the  use  of  red  cloth.  He  asserted  that  by  this  method  he 
had  cured  a  son  of  Edward  I.  of  the  disease,  which  left 
no  marks  behind  {sine  vestigia  variolarum)* '. 

*  This  red  cloth  treatment  was  doubtless  oriental  in  its  origin,  as  well 
as  the  disease  itself;  and  it  had  at  the  first  a  religious  significance, 
though  later  a  therapeutic  power,  in  bringing  the  disease  to  the  surface, 
was  attributed  to  it.  The  patient  was  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  and  bed 
and  window  curtains  of  the  same  colour  were  used.  The  practice  had 
not  died  out  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  ;  and  it  has  quite 
recently  been  revived  by  a  Norwegian  physician,  Dr  Svendsen  of  Bergen, 
who  claims  to  have  cured  in  this  way  four  unvaccinated  patients.  See 
British  Medical  Journal  for  February  17,  1894.  If  it  again  becomes 
fashionable  it  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  vaccination. 
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Little,  however,  is  said  about  it  before  the  seventeenth 
century;  indeed,  until  the  time  of  Sydenham  (died  1689) 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever  were  frequently  con- 
fused together.  Two  things,  however,  are  clear,  one  being 
that  the  epidemics  varied  in  old  times,  much  as  they  do 
now,  in  severity  as  well  as  in  extent ;  and  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  disease  was  recognised  as  being 
by  no  means  extraordinarily  fatal,  though  that  character  is 
ascribed  to  the  "  flox,"  which  was  probably  small-pox  in  its 
confluent  form.  Thus,  Dr  Plot,  writing  of  an  epidemic  in 
Oxfordshire  in  1677,  says  that  it  was  "so  favourable  and 
kind,  that,  were  the  nurse  but  tolerably  good,  the  patient 
seldom  miscarried."  *  And  immunity  of  those  who 
attended  to  the  sick  was  also  not  unknown  in  pre-vac- 
cination  days ;  we  are  told,  for  example,  that,  during  an 
epidemic  in  New  England  in  1633,  which  was  fatal  to 
whole  settlements  of  the  native  Indians,  "  only  two 
families  of  the  English  who  ministered  to  them  took  the 
infection. "  t 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  small-pox  was  recognised  as  a 
generally  prevalent  and  very  serious  scourge,^  and  it  was 
especially  and  very  naturally  dreaded  by  ladies,  on  account 
of  its  disfiguring  effects.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  fatal  than  it  ordinarily  is  now ;  the  proportion  of 

* Creighton's  "History  of  Epidemics  in  Great  Britain,"  Vol.  I.,  p. 
467. 

t  Creighton,  ubisup.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  613.  This  incident  is  clearly  parallel 
with  a  similar  experience  during  Stanley's  last  African  expedition, 
evidence  concerning  which  was  given  by  the  late  Surgeon  Parke  before 
the  Royal  Commission. 

t  The  prevalence  was  not,  however,  universal.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  at  Boston,  America,  the  disease  died  out  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  car.c  of  it  for  nine- 
teen years. 
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deaths  to  cases  being  then,  as  now,  according  to  a  variety 
of  authorities  from  18  to  19  per  cent. ,  or  less  than  one  in 
five.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  more  constant  in  its  presence 
than  it  has  been  in  our  own  century  ;  insomuch  that  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  things  that  must  be  gone 
through — just  as  measles  are  still  regarded  in  many  old- 
fashioned  families — and  everyone's  anxiety  was  consequently 
to  get  through  it  as  easily  as  possible  and  to  escape  disfigure- 
ment. Probably  better  nursing  and  more  rational  treatment 
would  in  most  cases  have  secured  exemption  from  "pitting" ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  escape  contact  with  the  disease  alto- 
gether when  the  sanitary  conditions,  under  which  even 
Royalty  in  those  days  lived,  encouraged  the  prevalence  ot 
the  infection.  Anyhow,  the  state  of  mind  which  regarded 
small-pox  as  almost  inevitable  was  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  an  operation  which  promised  alleviation  where 
exemption  was  impossible.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  under- 
stand how  the  practice  of  inoculation,  or  of  grafting  the 
disease  on  to  a  healthy  person,  a  practice  in  itself  so  revolt- 
ing and  so  contrary  to  our  natural  instincts,  which  bid  us 
keep  scrupulously  clear  of  the  foul  matter  which  a  zymotic 
disease  produces,  obtained  rapidly  a  wide  acceptance,  and 
so  paved  the  way  for  vaccination. 


Small-pox  Inoculation. 

It  is  a  singular  and  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  practice  of 
small-pox  inoculation,  the  parent  of  vaccination,  and  the 
grand-parent  of  the  modern  theories  of  Pasteur  and  of 
Koch,  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  scientific  investigation, 
though  for  years  it  enjoyed  the  almost  unanimous  approval 
of  medical  men. 

Superstition  invented  it,  and  fashion  insisted  on  it :  the 
doctors  merely  bowed   to  the  fashion,  and  then  found 
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reasons  for  defending  it.  Its  origin  in  India  in  about  the 
sixth  century  was  undoubtedly  religious.  It  was  a  way  of 
worshipping  Matah,  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  the  devotees 
trusting  that,  by  thus  submitting  themselves  to  her  will, 
they  would  get  off  with  a  mild  attack,  as  no  doubt  they 
frequently  did.  Presumably  the  origin  of  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  among  the  poor  in  Wales  and 
Scotland,  where  it  had  been  known  from  time  immemorial 
when  it  first  became  fashionable  in  England  about  the  year 
1720,  was  also  religious;  but  no  records  appear  to  exist. 
The  superstition  spread  westwards  in  a  Christianised  form ; 
and  an  interesting  account  of  the  contemporary  practice  in 
Georgia  is  given  in  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  for  October, 
1755,  m  a  letter  from  Mr  Porter,  then  English  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople.    He  says  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  Georgia,  a 
physician  of  that  country,  who,  though  mighty  ignorant, 
picks  up  a  handsome  living  by  his  practice  here,  asserts 
that  among  the  professors  of  the  true  Georgian  worship 
[an  earlier  correspondent  had  denied  that  inoculation  was 
practiced  among  the  Catholics  in  Georgia]  the  operation  is 
common,  but  that  its  rise  is  owing  to  mere  superstition. 
He  says  it  is  the  tradition  and  a  religious  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  that  a  certain  angel  presides  over 
this  disease.  That  it  is  to  evince  their  confidence  and  to 
bespeak  his  favour  that  the  Georgians  take  a  small  portion 
of  the  variolous  matter,  and,  by  means  of  a  scarification, 
introduce  it  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  of  a 
sound  person.  The  operation  never  misses  its  effect,  and 
the  patient  always  recovers.  To  secure  beyond  all 
uncertainty  the  good-will  of  the  angel,  they  hang  up  scarlet 
cloths  about  the  bed,  that  being  the  favourite  colour  of  this 
celestial  inhabitant.  Our  physician  has  himself  assisted  at 
the  operation,  and  avers  it  to  be  a  common  practice.    If  so, 
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it  is  perhaps  the  only  good  effect  that  the  monster  supersti- 
tion has  ever  produced. " 

It  was  from  Adrianople,  in  1717,  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  wrote  the  famous  letter  in  which  she  declared 
that  of  thousands  who  were  there  inoculated  year  by  year 
not  a  single  one  died  of  the  disease.  She  had  her  son 
inoculated,  and  she  took  much  pains  to  introduce  the 
practice  on  her  return  to  England.  The  physician  of  the 
Embassy,  Mr  Maitland,  inoculated  under  her  patronage ; 
and,  as  soon  as  two  children  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  had 
been  operated  on,  inoculation  became  the  rage  ;  and,  as 
early  as  1724,  Steele  congratulated  Lady  Mary  on  her 
"godlike  delight"  in  saving  "many  thousand  British  lives  " 
every  year.  Voltaire  was  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
caught  the  inoculation-fever ;  and,  touching  his  countrymen 
in  a  very  susceptible  place,  he  explained  that  the  charms 
of  the  ladies  of  Circassia  were  due  to  the  practice,  and 
that  thousands  of  English  girls  had  learned  in  this  way  to 
preserve  their  health  and  beauty.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  he  gave  exceeded  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  inoculated  when  he  wrote ;  but  the  student 
of  medical  nostrums  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  statistics 
of  that  kind. 

The  history  of  inoculation  in  this  country  is  well  worth 
a  study,  on  account  of  the  singularly  exact  parallels  it 
furnishes  with  the  history  of  vaccination.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  medical  men  of  the  day  warmly  encouraged  the 
practice.  They  made  light  of  its  risks,  and  insisted  on  the 
security  which  it  afforded.  They  pointed  out  that,  whereas 
of  those  who  took  small-pox  in  the  natural  way  18  per  cent, 
died,  of  the  inoculated  only  1  in  91  died;  and  similar 
statistics,  issued  or  approved  by  medical  men,  could  be 
quoted  at  great  length.  Small-pox  inoculation  was  never 
compulsory,  nor  was   it   during  the  eighteenth  century 
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commonly  practised  among  the  poor ;  but  it  was  author- 
ised by  fashion  among  the  upper  classes,  and,  in  a  sense, 
it  was  enforced  by  the  frown  of  Mrs  Grundy.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  domestic  literature — the  memoirs  and  corres- 
pondence— of  the  eighteenth  century  is  darkened  by  the 
dread  of  small-pox  which  it  so  frequently  records.  This 
is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  contains  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  the  agonising  cries  of  doubt  which  arose  from 
those  who  dreaded  the  introduction  by  inoculation  of  a 
horrible  disease  into  their  households,  and  who  did  from 
time  to  time  lose  a  loved  child  by  their  rash  procedure ; 
contrasted  with  the  confident  and  cruel  assertions  of  those  to 
whom  they  appealed,  to  the  effect  that  such  was  their  duty, 
and  that  it  could  be  done  without  perceptible  risk.* 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  medical 
men,  with  almost  complete  unanimity,  were  seeking  to 
replace  the  variolous  inoculation  by  the  vaccine  inoculation, 
they  confessed,  or  rather  urged,  that  the  earlier  practice  had 
destroyed  more  lives  than  it  had  saved.  And  this  was 
undoubtedly  true.  For  not  only  did  the  practice  inflict  the 
disease  on  the  person  inoculated,  but  that  person  became  a 
new  centre  of  infection,  from  which  small-pox  could  be  and 
was  occasionally  "  caught "  in  the  natural  way ;  and  the 
advocates  of  inoculation  had  no  right  to  assume  that  any- 
one must,  sooner  or  later,  suffer  from  small-pox  or  from  any 
similar  disease ;  for  he  might  be  naturally  insusceptible  of 
it,  or,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  infection  might 
never  reach  him.  No  one,  in  fact,  now  denies  that  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  ;  indeed  this 
was  partly  recognised  thirty  years  before  the  comparatively 

*  See,  for  example,  the  letter  of  "  A  Country  Gentleman  "  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1752,  vol.  52,  p.  126  ;  and  the  death  recorded 
in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  293,  ed.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill. 
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safe  vaccination  came  to  the  relief  of  the  doctors,  providing 
them  with  a  colourable  substitute  which  at  any  rate  was  not 
infectious.     In  1764  the  Suttonian  system  considerably 
reduced  the  risk  of  the  operation ;  as  did  also  the  system 
of  later  inoculators,  who  used  virus  taken  at  such  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  that  it  often  did  not  communicate 
small-pox  at  all.    We  talk  of  small-pox  inoculation,  as  if  it 
were  an  uniform  practice  ;  whereas  it  really  varied  as  much 
as  vaccination  does  now.     It  might   communicate  the 
disease  in  its  most  deadly  form,  or  it  might  do  just  nothing 
at  all,  beyond  making  a  slight  sore,  which  proved,  if  tested, 
no  defence  against  subsequent  exposure  to  the  infection  of 
small-pox.    Disastrous,  however,  as  the  practice  was — and 
so  clearly  is  that  now  recognised  that  for  the  last  fifty  years 
the  practice  has  been  penal — it  may  be  admitted  that  there 
was  "something  in  it,"  and  that,  in  the  special  cases  of 
medical  men  and  of  nurses,  it  might  still  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage,  if  performed  in  isolation  hospitals.  For 
although  some  constitutions  are  so  susceptible  of  small-pox 
(as  others  are  of  other  fevers)  that  one  attack  does  not  afford 
security  against  a  second  or  even  a  third,  the  general  rule 
is  that  one  attack  does  confer  subsequent  immunity ;  and 
a  person  inoculated  when  in  good  health,  and  when  there 
is  no  severe  epidemic  about,  might  conceivably  pass  through 
the  ordeal  with  less  risk  than  if  a  natural  attack  of  the  disease 
had  been  waited  for  and  incurred.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  no  good  ground  for  concluding  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  constitutionally  liable  to  a  severe  attack,  a  slight 
attack  only  would  result  from  inoculation,  or  that,  if  a  slight 
attack  did  result,  it  would  afford  immunity  from  a  subse- 
quent attack.    It  might  be  hoped,  but  it  certainly  could  not 
be  proved,  that  the  less  would  prevent  the  greater.  And 
so,  amidst  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  doubtless  well  that  the 
practice  of  small-pox  inoculation  should  have  been  dropped  ; 
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nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refer  to  it  here,  were 
it  not  that,  without  the  preparation  which  it  had  effected 
in  the  public  mind,  the  practice  of  vaccination  could  never 
have  been  introduced. 

Jenner  and  the  Introduction  of  Vaccination. 

The  popular  notion  that  a  learned  and  acute  physician, 
after  careful  experiments,  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  discovered  and  proved  that  the  disease  popularly 
known  as  "  cow-pox,"  if  inoculated  on  to  the  human 
subject,  was  a  specific  defence  against  a  subsequent  attack 
of  small -pox,  has  been  so  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
historical  researches  of  Dr  Creighton  and  Professor  Crook- 
shank  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
to  state  such  facts  as  really  do  underlie  the  Jenner  myth.* 
Whatever  Jenner's  merits  may  have  been,  he  was  certainly 
not  a  specially  learned  man,  nor  was  he  a  patient,  nor  for 
that  matter  even  an  honest  observer.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  attractive  man,  with  a  faculty  for  writing  verses  and 
also  for  making  fast  friends ;  he  had,  moreover,  a  taste  for. 
natural  history,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  push  his  way  in 
the  world.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  first  medical  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  commit  himself  to  a  theory — perhaps 
we  should  say  a  "fad" — that  had  for  some  years  been  in 
the  air,  to  the  effect  that  the  diseases  of  animals  might  prove 
of  service  as  prophylactics  against  the  diseases  of  man.  But 
his  professional  acquirements  were  but  slender ;  his  medical 
degree  was  the  outcome  of  no  examination  or  scientific 

*  See  "Jenner  and  Vaccination,  a  Strange  Chapter  of  Medical 
History,"  by  Charles  Creighton,  M.D.,  London,  1889;  and  "The 
History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination,"  by  Edgar  M.  Crookshank, 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  King's  College,  London.  2  vols.  1S89. 
Cheaper  issue,  1894. 
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work,  but  merely  of  a  fee  of  fifteen  guineas  paid  to  the 
University  of  St  Andrews ;  while  his  other  and  more 
important  distinction,  his  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society, 
was  obtained  by  what  even  Dr  Norman  Moore,  his  latest 
biographer  and  apologist,  is  constrained  to  admit  was  little 
else  than  a  fraud.*  But  presumably,  if  Jenner  had  not 
thus  been  able  to  publish  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Effects  of  the  Variola  Vaccina"  with  the  authority 
that  belongs  to  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  matter 
might  never  have  gone  further.  And,  as  to  the  claim 
made  for  that  paper  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years 
of  observation  and  experiment,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Jenner's  first  cow-pox  inoculation  was  made  in  1796,  and 
that  the  paper  was  written  the  same  year,  though  not 
printed  (in  an  amended  form)  until  1798;  and  that  the 
application  to  Parliament  for  a  monetary  grant  to  the 
"discoverer"  was  made  in  1802  ;  so  that  a  period  of  only 
six  years  elapsed  between  Jenner's  first  operation  and  the 
application  for  State  recognition  of  his  services.!  Such 
a  period  was  far  too  short  to  test  the  permanent  value  of 
the  operation ;  and  the  State  subsidy,  which  of  course 
practically  settled  the  question,  so  far  as  the  official  world 
was  concerned,  in  favour  of  vaccination,  was  altogether 
premature. 

So  far  from  having  had  cow-pox  inoculation  before  him 
steadily  for  some  twenty  years,  Jenner,  as  recently  as  1792, 

*  See  the  notice  of  Jenner  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
and  compare  what  is  there  said  about  his  alleged  observations  on  the 
cuckoo  with  Jenner's  own  assertions  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Vol.  LXXVIII.  The  paper  was  read  in  March,  1788.  The  whole 
story  is  well  summarised  in  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Bird  that  laid  the 
Vaccination  Egg,"  by  J.  H.  Levy,  published  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

t  It  was  on  May  14,  1796,  that  James  Phipps,  a  boy  of  eight,  was 
vaccinated  ;  and  on  July  I,  the  same  year,  he  was  inoculated  with 
small-pox  without  effect.    This  was  Jenner's  original  proof. 
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had  inoculated  his  own  eldest  child  with  swine-pox,  which 
operation  was  reckoned  as  protective  as  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent ones  with  cow-pox.  And  it  was  merely  due  to 
Jenner's  recognition  of  the  fact  that  swine-pox  had  associa- 
tions too  disgusting  to  allow  of  its  ever  securing  popular 
approval,  that  he  did  not  advocate  "  porcination  "  instead  of 
"  vaccination."  This  shrewdness  in  recommending  the  new 
inoculation  to  the  public  is  very  apparent  to  anyone  who 
will  compare  (and  Professor  Crookshank's  edition  renders 
the  comparison  very  easy)  the  first  draught  of  his  paper  on 
cow-pox  with  the  later  issues.  In  the  original  statement, 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  discovered  by  Crookshank  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  account 
of  the  disease  is  more  frank  and  vastly  more  offensive  than 
it  is  in  the  printed  editions ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
various  modifications  of  Jenner's  statements  may  be  re- 
commended as  an  interesting  study,  both"  of  inconsequent 
reasoning  and  of  shiftiness  for  the  sake  of  plausibility.  The 
second  edition,  it  should  be  noted,  as  showing  how  this 
"  scientific  discovery  "  was  on  its  way  to  gain  acceptance, 
was  dedicated  to  the  king,  whose  "  gracious  patronage  "  was 
solicited  in  his  behalf.* 

It  is,  moreover,  inaccurate  to  describe  Jenner  as  the  "  dis- 
coverer "  of  vaccination.  That  persons — mainly  of  course 
milkers — who  had  had  the  cow-pox,  were  afterwards  in- 
susceptible of  small-pox,  or,  more  correctly,  did  not  "  take  " 
small-pox  inoculation,  was  one  of  those  bits  of  farm-yard 
medical  gossip,  affirmed  by  some  and  denied  by  others, 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  certainly  rest  on  no  scientific 

*  While  Jenner  was  engaged  in  writing  up  this  unfortunate  delusion, 
the  "candid  and  accurate"  John  Haygarth  (1740-1827)  was  engaged 
on  a  truly  scientific  "Letter  to  Dr  Percival  on  the  Prevention  of 
Infectious  Fevers"  (1801),  in  which,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks, 
"he  embodied  the  principles  of  isolation,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness, 
which  can  never  go  out  of  date." 
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basis.  Years  before  Jenner  took  the  matter  up  (in  1774) 
a  Dorsetshire  farmer  named  Jesty  inoculated  his  wife  and 
his  two  sons  with  the  cow-pox,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
thus  obtain  protection.  And,  when  Jenner  referred  to  the 
alleged  protection  at  a  local  meeting  of  medical  men,  they 
all  professed  to  have  heard  of  it,  but  denied  the  fact  from 
their  own  experience.  Jenner's  own  contribution  consisted 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  scientific  theory  of  vaccination  ; 
and  this  attempt  of  his  is  the  really  important  matter ;  for 
it  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy.  Unlike  some 
modern  advocates  of  vaccination,  who  are  satisfied  if  the 
practice  holds  its  ground  by  law,  custom,  and  authority, 
without  any  scientific  basis  at  all,  Jenner  saw  that,  if  vac- 
cination was  to  become,  as  he  hoped,  a  regular  incident  of 
medical  practice,  it  must  have  a  scientific  foundation  ;  and 
that  is  what,  by  the  title  of  his  paper,  "  Variola.  Vaccina" 
he  mainly  attempted  to  establish  ;  and  with  marked  success, 
for  the  time. 


The  Nature  of  Cow-pox. 

Jenner  saw  that  if  one  disease  is  to  be  accredited  as  a 
specific  prophylactic  against  another,  there  must  be  some 
pathological  relation  between  the  two.  In  this  he  was  of 
course  perfectly  right.  Where  we  can  now  see  that  he  went 
astray  was  in  assuming  this  relationship  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  instead  of  establishing  it,  if  he  could,  by  a  series 
of  scientific  observations  and  experiments.  His  theory  was 
that  the  disease  of  the  horse's  hoof,  known  as  "horse-grease," 
was  the  source  of  human  small-pox  and  also  of  cow-pox ; 
and  in  this  way  the  relationship  was  established  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  Neither  proposition  is  true;  nor  indeed  did 
Jenner  care  to  maintain  the  truth  of  either  proposition  when 
the  merits  of  vaccination  had  once  become  established  in 
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people's  minds ;  but  the  theory  justified  or  seemed  to  justify 
him  in  describing  cow-pox  as  variolce  vaccina  or  "small- 
pox of  the  cow  "  ;  and  it  is  really  this  theory  which  has  mis- 
directed pretty  nearly  all  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  on  vaccination  right  down  to  the  present  day.  Sir 
John  Simon,  a  living  authority  on  the  subject,  explains 
that  persons  vaccinated  cannot  take  the  small-pox,  because 
they  have  had  it  already ;  and  this  belief  is  still  shared  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people. 

But  what  is  in  truth  the  nature  of  cow-pox?  It  is  an 
ailment,  not  of  cattle,  but  of  the  cow,  as  its  name  implies, 
exclusively,  and  of  the  cow  only  when  she  is  in  milk  ;  and 
it  is  further  a  disease  of  civilisation.  It  does  not  occur 
when  a  cow  suckles  her  own  calf ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  does 
it  occur  where  cow-stables  are  kept  decently  clean.  Jenner 
observed  that  it  did  not  occur  when  the  milkers  were 
women  only ;  and  hence  his  theory  that  the  disease  origin- 
ated in  "  horse-grease " ;  his  assertion  being  (first  stated 
as  an  hypothesis,  and  then,  a  little  lower  down,  as  a  thing 
which  "  commonly  happens ")  that  the  disease  was  com- 
municated to  the  cow's  teats  by  a  man-milker  who  had 
just  dressed  the  diseased  horse's  heels.  Other  observers 
also  professed  to'a  have  noted  that  the  disease  only  occurred 
where  there  were  both  men  and  women  milkers ;  but  they 
drew  another  inference  as  to  its  origin,  for  which  they  found 
confirmation  in  the  disease's  popular  name.  Apparently 
it  is  in  some  way  due  to  the  friction  of  the  teats  by  the 
milker's  hands ;  it  occurs  spontaneously  (i.e.,  apart  from 
inoculation)  only  where  cows  are  milked  ;  and  its  name 
had  reference  not  to  small-pox  but  to  great-pox,  with  which 
its  analogy  was  popularly  and  correctly  discerned.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  a  consequence  of  its  partly  human  origin  that 
it  is  so  easily  (and  ordinarily  without  danger)  inoculable 
on  man,  which  other  diseases  of  animals  are  not.  That, 
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however,  is  mere  conjecture;  what  is  now  certainly 
established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  is  that  cow- 
pox  bears  no  pathological  relation  to  small-pox.  The 
similarity  in  name  is  the  only  connection ;  for,  though 
there  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  vaccine 
vesicle  and  the  variolous  pock,  the  two  diseases  are 
really  quite  distinct.*  The  definite  establishment  of 
this  fact,  which  of  course  upsets  the  whole  alleged 
scientific  basis  of  vaccination,  is  due  to  the  labours  in 
recent  years  of  Dr  Creighton  and  Professor  Crookshank, 
though  the  real  character  of  cow-pox  had  long  ago  been 
suspected. 

Omitting  brief  and  incidental  remarks  of  earlier  writers, 
the  conclusions  of  Dr  Auzias-Turenne,  communicated  in 
1865  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine,  are  deserving  of  attention. 
Unfortunately  his  investigations  did  not  include  any  exam- 
ination of  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  vaccination.  That  he 
took  for  granted,  although  he  admitted  that  he  preferred 
"  equination "  (still  much  practised  in  France)  to  vaccina- 
tion, properly  so  called.  So  that,  after  drawing  out  with 
much  elaboration  the  specific  differences  between  cow-pox 
and  small-pox,  he  drew  the  somewhat  lame  conclusion  that 
other  animal  diseases  might  be  found  preventive  of  other 
human  diseases,  since  no  specific  identity  but  only  an 
analogy  or  a  superficial  resemblance  is  all  that  seems 
necessary.  He  came,  however,  very  near  to  laying  his 
finger  on  the  crucial  point  when  he  went  on  to  say : — 
"  Between  syphilis  and  cow-pox  the  analogy  may  be  a  long 
way  followed  up,  .  .  .  but,  happily  for  the  vaccinated, 
cow-pox  passes  through  a  rapid  evolution,  and  does  not 

*  Jennet's  doctrine  was  however  still  maintained  before  the  Royal 
Commission  by  Sir  John  Simon,  who  asserted  that  "small-pox  and 
cow-pox  are  variations  of  the  same  disease."  But  he  could  give  no 
pathological  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 
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leave  virulent  remains  for  so  long  a  time  or  so  frequently 
as  syphilis."  * 

Dr  Creighton,  in  his  work  on  "  Cow-pox  and  Vaccinal 
Syphilis,"  published  in  1887,  was  the  first  in  this  country  to 
call  attention  to  Jenner's  fundamental  mistake,  and  to  its 
immense  importance  in  the  vaccination  controversy.  The 
object  of  his  enquiry  was  to  find  some  explanation  for  the 
complaints  so  frequently  made  as  to  the  communication  of 
syphilis  by  vaccination.  In  his  judgment  such  communi- 
cation of  two  diseases  by  one  and  the  same  act  was  most 
improbable ;  and  yet  the  evidence  in  case  after  case  was 
overwhelming,  f  His  conclusion  was, — and  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  accepted,  though  little  is  said  about  it, — that  these 
syphilitic  symptoms  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  cow-pox 
itself,  which  is  bound  thus  to  indicate  its  presence  if  it  is 
inoculated  in,  or  if  it  reverts  to,  its  natural  strength,  and 
is  not  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  vaccination)  a  mere 
formality. 

In  the  year  that  this  book  was  published  (1887)  Professor 
Crookshank  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  an  investigation  into 
the  micro-pathology  of  a  cow-disease  in  Wiltshire,  which 
it  was  thought  might  bear  some  relation  to  scarlet-fever  in 
man.  This  investigation  led  him  also  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  cow-pox,  with  the  result  that  his  in- 
dependent researches  fully  confirmed  all  Dr  Creighton's 
conclusions.  In  fact,  the  syphilitic  nature  of  cow-pox  is  the 
theory  which  now  holds  the  field  ;  and  it  is  hardly  contested 

*  The  analogy  between,  if  not  the  identity  of,  the  two  diseases  was 
first  definitely  pointed  out  by  a  Belgian  physician,  Dr  Hubert  Boens- 
Boissau,  in  his  work,  La  Vaccine  an  point  de  vne  historiqite  et  scienti- 
fique.    Charleroi,  1882. 

t?Dr  W.  J.  Collins,  in  his  able  pamphlet  entitled  "Sir  Lyon  Playfair's 
Logic"  (1883),  mentions  478  cases  of  "vaccino-syphilis,"  details  of  which 
have  been  published  by  various  medical  men,  English  and  foreign. 
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by  the  advocates  of  vaccination,  who  are  content  to  rely 
solely  on  the  evidence  of  statistics.  But  anyone  who  at 
all  appreciates  the  immensely  important  part  which  theory 
plays  in  scientific  investigations  will  see  that  this  final  re- 
futation of  Jenner's  theory,  which  held  the  ground  so  long, 
puts  the  whole  question  in  quite  a  new  light.  As  Ur 
Bridges  well  says  : —  "  To  observe  without  a  theory,  avowed 
or  implicit,  to  connect  the  observations,  is  all  but  impossible ; 
and  yet,  if  the  accepted  theory  be  false,  the  observation  will 
be  warped."  * 

So  long  as  a  theory  held  the  field,  in  accordance  with 
which  vaccinated  persons  ought  not  to  have  the  small-pox, 
because  they  had  already  had  it,  statistics  collected  under 
that  belief  would  naturally  confirm  that  belief,  while 
instances  to  the  contrary  would  be  denied,  ignored,  or  ex- 
plained away.  Events  that  follow  purely  as  a  matter  of 
chronology  will,  when  a  theory  that  connects  them  is  in 
possession,  assuredly  be  in  danger  of  being  reckoned  as  re- 
lated by  way  of  cause  and  effect.  Hence,  it  is  important, 
if  the  view  of  disbelievers  in  vaccination  is  to  be  given  a 
fair  hearing  at  all,  to  insist  on  the  fact  of  Jenner's  patho- 
logical error,  before  proceeding  to  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  vaccination ;  for  it  was 
certainly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  process  which  led 
to  the  extraordinary  triumph  of  the  new  system  of  in- 
oculation. 

Vaccination  Generally  Accepted. 

Other  circumstances,  besides  the  fact  that  a  medical  man, 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  had  announced  the 
discovery  that  cow-pox  was  "small-pox  of  the  cow,"  were 

*  Article  on  Hippocrates,  in  the  "New  Calendar  of  Great  Men," 
p.  131. 
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favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  vaccination.  To  many  who 
had  long  advocated  and  practised  the  older  form  of 
inoculation  it  came  as  a  welcome  relief.  The  risks  of  that 
practice  were  already  pretty  generally  recognised  ;  but,  such 
is  the  tyranny  that  custom  has,  and  that  not  least  in  the 
medical  world,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  practice  to  be 
dropped,  except  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  practice, 
which  could  be  recommended  as  an  improvement.  And,  if 
Jenner's  account  of  vaccination  were  correct,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  improvement ;  for  the  disease  communicated 
was  ordinarily  less  severe,  while  the  risk  of  infection  was 
nil.  And,  as  there  was  at  the  time  a  decline  in  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox,  it  was  natural  to  attribute  this 
to  vaccination.  The  decline,  such  as  it  was,  needed  no  such 
explanation ;  for,  when  the  figures  are  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  the  concurrent  disuse  of  small-pox  in- 
oculation might  account  for  part  of  it,  the  disease  being  no 
longer  spread  so  widely  by  the  artificial  diffusion  of  the  in- 
fection, the  natural  dying  out  of  a  foreign  disease,  checked 
by  revival  in  epidemics  at  irregular  intervals,  is  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  decline  ;  and  this  indeed  is  true 
of  the  whole  history  of  small-pox  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  abatement  was  most  marked  for  some  years 
before  vaccination  was  practised.  Whether  it  be  ascribed  to 
sanitation,  or  to  improvements  in  diet,  or  to  what  one  may 
call  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  fact.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  statistics  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  at  this  date ;  but  from  the  London  Bills 
of  Mortality  we  learn  that,  whereas  from  1760  to  1779  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the  metropolis 
had  averaged  2323,  from  1780  to  1799  they  averaged  1740, 
or  nearly  600  less  in  each  year.  The  decline  continued 
after  vaccination  had  been  introduced,  but,  as  it  happened, 
it  was  less  marked,  the  average  from  1800  to  18 10  being 
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1358,  or  nearly  400  less  per  annum  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  period. 

In  a  brief  statement  of  the  case,  such  as  that  on  which  I 
am  now  engaged,  it  is  not  of  course  possible  to  present 
statistics  with  that  fulness  which  is  necessary  for  an 
exhaustive  examination ;  and,  as  the  mortality  varied  very 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  one  must  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  arbitrary  selection  of  a  few  figures  which  do 
not  bear  out  the  conclusion  indicated  by  the  whole  series. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Baron, 
Jenner's  enthusiastic  biographer,  that  in  1798,  the  year  in 
which  Jenner  published  his  paper,  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  London  were  as  many  as  2237,  whereas  in  1804,  the 
year  after  that  in  which  Parliament  had  voted  him  ^10,000, 
they  had  fallen  to  622.  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  we  can 
see  how  rash  it  would  be  to  infer  from  these  figures  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  value  of  vaccination,  when  we  find  that  in 
1805  they  had  again  risen  to  1685,  whereas  in  1797  they 
had  been  as  low  as  522.  I  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  later  as  to  the  precariousness  of  the  argument  from 
statistics. 

The  series  of  experiments  made  by  Jenner  and  others, 
who  followed  up  vaccination  by  small-pox  inoculation,  or 
by  other  forms  of  exposure  to  small-pox  infection,  with  the 
uniform  result,  as  they  claimed  it,  that  in  no  case  did 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  remain,  certainly  cannot  readily 
be  made  to  square  with  that  theory  of  the  nature  of 
vaccination  which  I  am  now  advocating.  If  the  experiments 
had  been  made  by  Jenner  only  there  would  have  been  less 
difficulty ;  but  they  were  made  also  by  Woodville,  Pearson, 
and  others ;  and  apparently  with  uniform  results.  The 
matter  has  been  looked  into  by  Dr  Creighton  and  by 
Professor  Crookshank,  so  far  as  its  pathological  aspect  is 
concerned ;  and  the  conclusion  towards  which  we  are 
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pointed  is  this,  that  while  vaccination  is  not,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be,  a  specific  prophylactic  against 
small-pox,  yet  a  severe  attack  of  cow-pox,  or,  in  other  words, 
vaccination  followed  by  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, is  likely  to  prove,  while  the  febrile  symptoms  still 
last,  antagonistic  to  the  small-pox  infection,  and,  so  far, 
affords  a  temporary  protection  against  it.  Probably  the  same 
is  true  of  any  other  disease  that  produces  constitutional 
disturbance  with  febrile  symptoms.  We  must,  moreover, 
bear  in  mind  that  many  persons,  apart  from  vaccination, 
had  been  known  to  show  constitutional  insusceptibility  to 
the  variolous  inoculation,  and  that  that  inoculation  itself 
was  often  enough  a  mere  formality,  producing  no  results ; 
and  this  was  extremely  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the 
operators  were  anxious  that  no  results  should  be  produced. 
Add  to  this  the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  which,  unless 
Jenner  and  his  fellow-workers  had  been  more  than  human, 
would  lead  them,  without  conscious  dishonesty,  to  make  no 
record  of  experiments  that  failed,  and  we  have  perhaps  a 
fair  explanation  of  the  whole  business;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
a  satisfactory  one  ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  regret  that  similar 
experiments  cannot  be  repeated  now  under  conditions  in- 
volving publicity,  as  that  would  really  settle  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

Certainly  the  times  were  not  favourable  for  a  calm  and  scien- 
tific investigation  ;  and  official  sanction  was  given  to  vaccin- 
ation before  there  had  been  anything  like  time  enough  for  a 
careful  observer  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  permanent  value  of 
the  operation.  It  was  early,  in  1802,  within  four  years  of  the 
great  "discovery,"  for  Jenner  to  petition  Parliament  for  money 
on  the  strength  of  it,  because,  as  he  claimed,  vaccination 
rendered  people  "  secure  through  life  from  the  infection  of 
small-pox."  Yet  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  of  persons  mostly  favourable  to  his  claim 
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was  promptly  appointed,  and  reported  in  his  favour  in  1803; 
and  in  this  way,  after  a  very  easy-going  and  unscientific 
enquiry,  and  before  the  new  doctrine  was  eight  years  old, 
the  whole  official  world  was,  by  the  action  of  Parliament, 
committed  to  its  value  ;  and  there  began  at  once  the  build- 
ing up  of  that  great  vaccination  establishment,  supported  out 
of  public  funds,  which,  by  creating  interests  of  one  kind  or 
another,  has  all  along  formed  the  main  support  of  the  belief 
in  the  operation.* 

There  was  much  aptness  in  the  motto  from  Terence  : 
"  Ego  amplius  consideratidum  censeo  ;  res  magna  est,"  which 
a  Bath  physician,  who  wrote  anonymously  in  1800,  prefixed 
to  a  thoughtful  but  ill-written  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Con- 
scious View  of  Circumstances  and  Proceedings  respecting 
Vaccine  Inoculation."!  He  perceived  that  fashion  was 
setting  strongly  in  favour  of  the  new  operation,  and  he 
decided  to  preserve  his  anonymity  so  as  to  escape  the 
personalities  he  dreaded  from  the  "  bigots  "  devoted  to  the 
"  present  rage."  But,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  medical  profession  for  scientific  judgment,  he 
and  all  the  other  critics  of  vaccination  were  shouted  down  ; 
and,  for  a  long  while  after  official  sanction  had  confirmed 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  so  rapidly  by  enthusiasm  and 
fashion,  their  voices  were  no  more  heard  in  the  land.}: 

*  The  essential  baselessness  of  the  current  belief  in  vaccination,  as  it 
appears  if  historically  examined,  aptly  illustrates  a  sentence  of  Bacon's  : 
— "  It  often  falls  out  that  somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing  ;  for  lies  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  substance."  Sub- 
stitute "mistakes"  for  "lies,"  and  it  is  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  in  a  nutshell. 

t  Reprinted  in  Crookshank's  "  History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccina- 
tion," Vol.  II.,  p.  203. 

X  Among  those  who  uttered  a  protest  against  the  unscientific  use  of  a 
zoogenous  disease  as  a  prophylactic  was  the  venerable  Immanuel  Kant, 
whose  eminence  as  a  physiologist  and  an  observer  of  natural  phenomena 
has  been  overshadowed  by  his  eminence  as  a  philosopher.    See  the 
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That  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  temper  in  which  vaccina- 
tion was  advocated  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  is 
clear  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  for  October 
1806,  written  by  Jeffrey,  the  editor,  who  was  himself  a 
convert  to  the  new  faith.  This  is  how  he  characterises 
the  discussion:  "In  the  whole  course  of  our  censorial 
labours  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  contemplate  a  scene 
so  disgusting  and  humiliating  as  is  presented  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  controversy ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  virulence 
of  political  animosity,  or  personal  rivalry,  or  revenge,  ever 
gave  rise  among  the  lowest  and  most  prostituted  scribblers 
to  so  much  coarseness,  illiberality,  violence,  and  absurdity 
as  is  here  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  sense  and  education 
discussing  a  point  of  professional  science  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  mankind."  * 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  occasional  injuries  and  deaths 
resulting  from  the  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox  virus,  and  in 
spite  of  cases  of  small-pox  following  vaccination,  the  oper- 
ation itself,  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  Royal  favour,  seemed 
already  in  a  fair  way  to  become  compulsory.  But 
compulsion,  though  it  is  a  legitimate  corollary  to  State 
endowment,  was  slow  to  gain  a  footing  in  this  country. 
Germany  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  far  more 
prompt  than  England  in  legislating  about  vaccination. 
The  practice  was  made  compulsory  in  Bavaria  in  1807  ; 
and  in  1835  the  re-vaccination  of  children  attending  the 
public  schools  became  obligatory  in  Prussia.    Possibly  the 

reference  in  Buckle's  "Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works,"  ed. 
H.  Taylor,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  425-6.    Kant  died  in  1804. 

*  A  second  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  Edinburgh  for  Jan.  1810,  is 
also  interesting  as  showing  how  extravagant  were  the  hopes  entertained 
at  that  time.  The  question  of  compulsion  was  even  discussed  ;  but  the 
writer  concluded  that  it  would  not  do  :— "  An  official  body  of  vaccinators 
would  never  be  tolerated,  either  by  the  public  or  by  the  profession,  and 
would  soon  degenerate  into  a  scene  of  jobbery  and  intrigue." 
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Germanising  wave,  which  was  a  result  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage, had  something  to  do  with  vaccination  first  being  made 
compulsory  in  this  country  in  1853  ;  and  the  provisions 
were  made  more  stringent  in  1867,  187 1,  and  1874. 

But  as  early  as  1810  the  enthusiastic  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  already  referred  to,  had  declared  that,  by 
vaccination,  small-pox  had  been  "  entirely  banished  from 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society,"  and  that  the 
operation  had  "  achieved  its  total  extinction  in  whole 
countries."  Even  in  the  East  Indies  he  declared  its  success 
had  been  "astonishing,"  and  in  the  settlements  of  Bombay 
the  disease  had  been  "altogether  exterminated."  We  can 
smile  at  this  extravagant  language  now ;  but  it  is  worth 
quoting,  as  an  illustration  of  one  form  of  the  delusion  under 
which  compulsory  vaccination  was  advocated.  A  soberer 
judgment,  made  in  recent  days,  on  the  value  of  vaccination 
in  India,  will  be  quoted  later  on  (p.  72) ;  and,  as  to  small- 
pox having  been  nearly  banished  from  England  as  early 
as  18 10,  we  have  imperfect  records  of  severe  epidemics 
(notably  that  of  1825)  since  that  date,  and  accurate  records 
of  others  which  have  occurred  since  1837,  namely  in  1852, 
1858,  1863-4-5,  1871-2  (very  severe),  1877,  and  1881. 

Compulsion  was  thus  first  advocated  because  of  the 
great  decline  in  small-pox  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  it  has  since  been  urged  because  of  the  recurrence 
of  epidemics ;  indeed  it  has  been  in  the  panic  of  these 
epidemics  that  compulsion  has  become  the  law,  or  that 
the  law  has  been  made  more  stringent.  The  history  of 
the  growth  of  compulsion  in  this  country  is  important  and 
instructive,  and  deserves  more  detailed  consideration. 

Vaccination  Compulsory. 

The  passing  of  the  first  coercive  measure  in  1853  is 
certainly  remarkable,  because   there  were  at   the  time 
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circumstances  which  pointed  rather  towards  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  vaccination  than  towards  its 
enforcement  under  penalties.  The  great  decline  in  small- 
pox which  had  marked  the  first  years  of  the  present  century 
(and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  continuation  of  the  decline 
which  had  marked  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  had  not  been  maintained ;  and  cases  of  the 
disease  following  vaccination  were  reported  from  all 
sides ;  as,  indeed,  they  had  been  from  the  first,  though 
not  in  such  numbers.  A  minority  of  disbelievers  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  operation  there  had  always  been ;  but, 
about  the  time  of  the  Queen's  accession,  the  faith  even  of 
the  majority  was  growing  weak ;  and,  as  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  admit  that  the  medical  profession  had 
committed  itself  to  the  advocacy  of  a  delusion,  the  cry 
went  forth  that  vaccination  was  losing  its  power  because 
of  its  repeated  transference  through  human  subjects ;  and 
"back  to  the  cow  "  was  the  policy  recommended.  Thus, 
Ceeley  and  Badcock  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  the  precious 
"lymph "by  passing  small-pox  virus  through  the  cow — a 
practice  which  is  now  strictly  prohibited,  as  being  in  fact 
nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  and  dangerous  small- 
pox inoculation  ;  and,  writing,  in  1842,  "Further  Observa- 
tions on  the  Variola  Vaccina"  Ceeley  confessed  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  at  that  time  imperfect, 
and  that  its  difficulty  demanded  "the  continuance  of 
vigilant,  patient,  and  diligent  inquiry."  These  modest 
statements  contrast  strikingly  with  the  bold  assertions  made 
by  Jenner  and  his  friends  forty  years  earlier,  and  show  that 
their  anticipations  had  by  no  means  been  realised.  The 
credit  of  vaccination  was  however  saved  by  the  fact  that 
the  then  recent  epidemics  of  small-pox  had  been  mainly 
among  the  poor,  while  the  well-to-do  classes  had  enjoyed 
comparative  freedom.     The  rational  explanation  of  this 
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would  have  been,  that  the  well-to-do  enjoyed  the  advantages, 
which  the  poor  at  that  time  did  not,  of  better  sanitation, 
better  nursing,  and  of  better  living.  Small-pox  is  known  to 
be  a  dirt-disease,  one  that  haunts  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated, 
and  uncleansed  tenements — "the  beggar's  disease"  is,  I 
believe,  its  popular  name  in  Austria;  and  so  it  was  not 
necessary  to  seek  the  explanation  in  what  was  also  no 
doubt  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  vaccina- 
tion was  very  little  practised  among  the  poor  in  this 
country,  who  have  indeed  always  shown  themselves  less 
ready  to  take  up  with  the  last  medical  fad  than  their 
more  impressionable  superiors.  But  it  was  very  easy  and 
convenient  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  recurrence  of  small-pox 
epidemics  on  the  unvaccinated  poor ;  and  there  was  the 
precedent  of  Germany  for  employing  compulsion  to  secure 
the  vaccination  of  the  whole  community. 

There  was  also  another  reason  why  the  medical  profession 
should  at  that  time  regard  compulsion  with  a  favourable  eye. 
In  the  early  days  of  vaccination  the  -  operation  had  been 
performed  by  anyone  and  everyone,  especially  by  clergy- 
men and  clergymen's  wives.  As  early  as  1806  Dr  Willan 
estimated  the  number  of  amateur  practitioners  at  upwards 
of  10,000;  but  this  was  probably  only  one  of  the  many 
exaggerations  which  characterised  all  references  to  vaccina- 
tion in  early  times,  and  indeed  in  later  times  as  well. 
Anyhow,  the  practice  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
professional  medical  men,  even  as  late  as  1850 ;  but  a 
compulsory  law  would  of  necessity  place  it  exclusively 
in  their  hands,  and  so  would  involve  the  State  recognition 
of  "  duly  qualified "  men  exclusively.  It  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  State 
Medical  Church,  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  dream  of 
not  a  few  professional  men. 

So  a  Bill,  modestly  entitled  "Vaccination  Extension," 
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was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  15,  1853, 
and  was  read  a  second  time  on  April  4 ;  and,  after  a  short 
debate  in  Committee,  in  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Shaftes- 
bury showed  how  well  they  had  been  coached  by  some  medi- 
cal enthusiast  in  the  now  well-known  and  illusory  statistics,  it 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  where  the  second  reading 
was  carried  item,  con.,  and  almost  without  debate,  on  July 
19;  the  remaining  stages  being  passed  without  any  dis- 
cussion at  all.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  measure 
of  such  grave  consequence  was  ever  hurried  through  the 
Legislature  so  lightly ;  and  the  explanation  doubtless  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  when  Parliament  is  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
professional  experts,  it  loses  sight  of  its  own  responsibilities  ; 
and  in  this  particular  instance  it  certainly  bowed  to  "  doctor's 
orders  "  without  a  word  ;  and,  except  for  a  brief  protest  from 
Sir  George  Strickland,  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  this 
novel  application  of  the  "principle  of  compulsion."  The 
assertion  that  the  medical  profession  was  unanimous  in  its 
belief  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  rendered  all 
other  argument  superfluous.  The  medical  enthusiast  who 
really  passed  this  Act  through  both  Houses  was  Dr  Edward 
Seaton.  Under  the  alias  of  "  The  Epidemiological  Society," 
then  founded  and  dominated  by  him,  he  furnished  the 
statistics  which  were  printed  as  a  Parliamentary  paper ;  and 
certainly,  if  these  statistics  were  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
case,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  assuming  that 
blessings  ought  to  compulsory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  indeed  had 
urged,  not  many  years  before,  that  "  to  make  vaccination 
compulsory,  as  in  some  despotic  countries,  would  be  so 
opposite  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  British  people,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  which  they  rightly  glory,  that  I  never 
could  be  a  party  to  such  compulsion."  But  Peel  died  in 
1850;  and,  in  1853,  there  already  existed  strong  and  exag- 
gerated notions  as  to  the  preventibility  of  disease,  which 
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made  short  work  of  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  as  to  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject " ;  and  it  was  in  that  temper  that  the 
Act  of  1853  was  passed.  It  was  not  so  much  designed  to 
crush  out  opposition  as  to  stimulate  indifference.  That 
there  could  possibly  be  wide-spread  opposition,  grounded 
on  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  and  on  dread  of 
its  risks,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  ;  and 
yet,  if  a  fair  and  open  enquiry  had  preceded  this  legislation, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ignore  that  prospect. 
That  there  were  plenty  of  materials  for  such  an  enquiry  is 
clear  from  the  letter  of  John  Gibbs,  which  Parliament  had 
the  grace  to  print  as  an  official  paper  in  1855  ;  and  that  there 
was  at  that  date  a  more  tolerant  spirit  abroad  than  prevails 
now  is  equally  clear  from  the  fact  that  even  the  Lancet  used 
then  to  print  admissions  of  the  risks  which  vaccination 
involved.  But,  unfortunately,  organised  opposition  came 
too  late.  The  mischief  was  already  done ;  and,  Parliament 
being  now  as  impotent  to  undo  its  work  as  it  is  to  do  it, 
repeal  is  only  possible  when  an  Act  has  either  become 
obsolete  through  neglect,  or  unworkable  through  persistent 
and  wide-spread  opposition. 

Into  the  history  of  subsequent  legislation  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go ;  but  two  points  deserve  mentioning  before  I 
proceed  to  another  aspect  of  this  many-sided  question. 

Repeated  penalties  in  respect  of  the  non-vaccination  of 
a  child  were  first  authorised  by  section  31  of  the  Vaccination 
Act  of  1867,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  the  one 
now  in  force.  A  parent  is  liable  under  this  section  to  be 
proceeded  against  from  time  to  time  until  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  was  of  course  a  departure  from 
the  original  idea  of  compulsion,  which  was  mainly  to 
stimulate  the  indifferent.  The  new  procedure  inflicted 
punishment  on  the  unbeliever ;  and  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  really  for  his  heretical 
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belief  and  not  merely  for  his  inaction  in  not  having  his 
child  vaccinated  that  he  is  repeatedly  punished.  For,  if 
a  parent,  either  from  the  experience  he  has  had  in  his  own 
family,  or  from  what  he  has  seen  in  the  families  of  others, 
or  from  what  he  has  read  in  the  writings  on  vaccination 
of  competent  medical  men,  is  convinced  that  the  operation 
is  not  only  useless  but  one  that  involves  serious  risk  to 
his  child's  health  and  life,  it  would  be  in  him  an  immoral 
act  to  present  the  child  to  be  vaccinated  ;  and  to  suppose 
that  the  law  compels  a  man  to  act  immorally  is  absurd. 
So  it  punishes  him  for  holding  an  opinion  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority,  is  erroneous.  It  was  prophesied, 
when  this  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  that  this  vexatious 
provision  would  provoke  an  agitation  that  would  not  cease 
until  compulsion  had  been  entirely  repealed ;  and  it  had 
not  been  in  force  four  years  when  a  Select  Committee  (of 
which  Sir  Lyon,  now  Lord,  Playfair  was  a  member)  unani- 
mously recommended  that  repeated  penalties  in  respect  of 
the  same  child  should  be  abolished.  Yet  the  section  is  in 
force  still  to-day,  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  force,  until 
an  enlightened  and  indignant  people  make  short  work  of 
the  whole  foolish  business.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
impotence  of  the  Legislature  to  correct  its  own  mistakes. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  re- 
peated prosecutions  should  be  abolished,  was  approved 
in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one  (57  to  12) 
but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one  (7  to  8), 
after  a  brutal  speech  by  the  late  Lord  Redesdale,  who 
entirely  mistook  the  issue,  and  compared  a  parent,  who 
for  love  of  his  child  refuses  to  allow  it  to  incur  the  risks 
of  vaccination,  to  a  man  who  repeatedly  gets  drunk. 
Grouse-shooting  was  already  a  week  overdue  when  the 
Bill  came  back  to  the  Commons  (August  19th,  1871) ;  and 
the  Lords'  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House  on 
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the  recommendation  of  Mr  Forster,  who  nevertheless  could 
not  avoid  commenting  on  the  absurdity  of  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  arrived  at  after 
a  patient  enquiry,  being  thus  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
vote  of  a  single  uninformed  peer.  To  that  vote  is  due 
most  of  the  bitterness  and  cruelty  that  have  accompanied 
the  administration  of  these  Acts.  While  no  single  child, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  ever  been  vaccinated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  infliction  of  repeated  penalties,  numbers 
of  conscientious  parents  have  submitted  to  imprisonment 
(in  addition  to  the  thousands  who  have  been  fined),  because 
that  seemed  to  them  the  more  reasonable  penalty  to  incur, 
rather  than  to  be  fined  again  and  again  for  fourteen  years  on 
account  of  the  same  offence  ;  and  also  because  the  incurring 
of  such  a  punishment  as  imprisonment  for  such  a  cause 
seemed  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the 
law.  Yet,  so  deeply  has  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  vaccina- 
tion sunk  into  John  Bull's  mind,  that,  while  at  the  present  day 
the  sins  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  repeatedly  collected 
and  published  to  serve  a  political  end,  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  so  much  as  mentioned  this  vote  of  August,  1871  ; 
though  no  other  action  of  theirs  has  brought  such  bitter- 
ness and  distress  into  hundreds  of  otherwise  happy  homes. 

In  1880,  a  Liberal  Government  timidly  attempted  to 
repeal  this  odious  provision ;  but  it  retreated  so  soon  as 
the  medical  corporations  protested  against  such  a  sacrifice 
of  their  darling  "principle  of  compulsion."  And,  as  lately 
as  1893,  we  have  had  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  bigotry  of  a  handful  of  professional  men  can 
reduce  the  Legislature  to  impotence ;  for,  after  the  Royal 
Commission  had  sat  for  three  years,  and  had  heard  evidence 
from  both  sides,  although  it  contained  a  phalanx  of  devout 
believers  in  vaccination  it  went  out  of  its  way  to  report  as 
a  matter  of  urgency,  for  which  it  was  not  well  to  wait 
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until  its  final  Report,  that  these  repeated  prosecutions 
ought  no  longer  to  be  possible.  That  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  arrived  "  unanimously  "  ;  but  the  late  Govern- 
ment declined  to  act  on  the  Report,  because,  forsooth, 
they  had  not  yet  read  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based  ; 
and  you,  Sir,  when  you  introduced  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to 
their  recommendation,  found  that  its  progress  was  blocked, 
week  after  week,  until  there  was  no  time  left  to  proceed 
with  it,  by  the  action  of  a  Scotch  member,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Medical  Association.  Perhaps  ultimately  some 
advantage  will  come  from  this  exhibition  of  professional 
bigotry  and  of  Parliamentary  impotence.  Repeated  prose- 
cutions are  in  some  sense  the  logical  outcome  of  com- 
pulsion ;  for  the  policy  of  fining  a  disbeliever  in  vaccina- 
tion each  time  he  has  a  child  born,  and  then  leaving  him 
alone,  is  rather  the  policy  of  a  Dogberry.  So  that  when 
the  public  realises,  as  no  doubt  eventually  it  will,  that  no 
body  of  men  can  enquire  into  this  vaccination  question 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough-going 
policy  of  compulsion  is  impossible  and  defeats  its  own 
ends,  the  public  will  perhaps  see  that,  instead  of  mending 
compulsion,  it  will  be  better  to  end  it  altogether. 

In  another  way  the  amending  Act  of  187 1  deprived  us  of 
a  safeguard  of  reasonable  liberty  which  had  before  existed. 
So  far  as  I  know,  attention  has  never  been  adequately 
called  to  the  grave  accentuation  of  the  burden  of  com- 
pulsion which  was  the  result  of  the  repeal  in  its  schedule 
of  section  27  of  the  Act  of  1867.  Under  that  section 
the  Guardians  had  been  directed  that,  after  they  had 
received  from  the  Registrar  a  list  of  the  persons  in  de- 
fault, they  were  "  forthwith  to  make  enquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  cases  "  contained  in  the  list,  and  to 
prosecute  if  they  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  had 
been  'neglected.    This  gave  them  the  opportunity,  after 
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the  enquiry  had  been  made,  to  select  such  cases  for 
prosecution  in  which  there  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
that  "reasonable  excuse"  for  not  having  the  child  vac- 
cinated, which  was  also  provided  for  in  section  29  of  the  Act 
— a  section  which,  by  the  way,  remains  unrepealed,  though 
it  is  practically  inoperative  without  the  earlier  one.  As  the 
procedure  in  vaccination  cases  is  invariably  summary,  and 
the  accused  has  no  refuge  in  the  common-sense  of  a  jury, 
but  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  magistrate,  who  is 
naturally  disposed  to  take  what  I  may  term  a  Churchman's 
view  of  the  enormity  of  this  heresy,  there  was  a  reason- 
ableness in  the  cases  being  thus  first  sifted  by  a  popular 
tribunal,  the  members  of  which  might  be  expected  to  know 
something  of  the  circumstances  of  the  recusants,  and  so 
not  to  send  up  for  certain  conviction  parents  whom  they 
knew  to  have  grave  cause  for  dreading  the  effect  of  vac- 
cination. That  is  precisely  how  the  law  in  some  districts 
was  at  first  carried  out ;  and  this  reasonable  administration 
prevented  much  hardship  and  discontent. 

But  this  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  medical  officials  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who,  secure  in  their  fortress  at 
Whitehall,  have  acted,  I  fully  believe,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Public  Health,  precisely,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  acted  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Mother  Church ;  and  so  the  repeal  of  the  section 
referred  to  was  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  the  Bill  j 
and  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  whole  measure  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  Commons  without  a  single  word 
of  debate;  such  was  the  panic  which  possessed  the  House  in 
consequence  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  then  prevailing. 
Presumably  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  Bill 
been  before  the  Commons  in  the  shape  in  which  it  ulti- 
mately became  law.  Section  10  of  the  original  Bill — the 
section  struck  out  by  the  Lords,  as  noted  above — provided 
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for  the  cessation  of  repeated  prosecutions ;  and  this  was  a 
set-off  against  the  aggravation  of  compulsion  involved  else- 
where in  the  measure.  But,  when  the  Bill  had  become  an 
Act,  no  such  mitigation  was  in  it.  Besides  establishing 
throughout  the  country  a  new  body  of  officers  to  prosecute 
defaulters,  its  chief  effect  was  to  deprive  the  Guardians  of 
this  reasonable  liberty  of  enquiry,  and  to  insist  on  their 
sending  up  to  the  magistrates  everyone  who  was  reported 
in  default.  For  the  last  twenty-three  years  this  has  been  the 
law ;  though  its  odious  character  has  caused  it  to  become 
inoperative  in  a  large  number  of  Unions;  and  from  1875 
onwards  the  proportion  of  vaccinations  to  births  has  steadily 
decreased  ;  latterly  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.* 

In  practice  compulsion  has  thus  become  a  purely  me- 
chanical process.  Both  Guardians  and  magistrates  protest 
that  they  have  no  option  but  to  "  carry  out  the  law," 
which  means,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  no  option  but  to 
prosecute,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  no  option  but  to 
convict  and  to  inflict  the  full  penalty.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions ;  there  are  a  few  magistrates  who  admit  a 
"  reasonable  excuse,"  such  as  the  Act  makes  provision  for  ; 
and  there  are  others  who  are  satisfied  with  merely  nominal 

*  Even  the  stringency  of  the  Act  of  1871  did  not  satisfy  the  Local 
Government  Board  officials,  who  apparently  desired  to  have  quite  a 
free  hand  in  the  administration  of  the  law  ;  and  so,  in  1874,  another 
little  Bill  was  introduced,  "to  explain  the  Act  of  1871 " ;  and  this 
empowered  the  Local  Government  Board  "  to  make  rules,  orders, 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  by  the 
Guardians  or  their  officers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts  of  1867  and  1871."  This  measure  also  passed  through 
all  its  stages  with  barely  any  discussion.  Its  importance  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  this,  that  the  powers  thus  entrusted  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  very  possibly  allow  of  his  putting  an 
end  to  compulsion  altogether  by  the  issue  of  new  rules.  But  such  an 
administrative  act  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  unless  preceded 
by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  hostile  to  the  existing  system. 
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fines  ;  *  while  over  very  large  areas  prosecutions  have  ceased 
altogether.    So  that  the  administration  of  the  law,  where 
not  mechanical,  is  arbitrary,  or  has  lapsed  altogether ;  and 
it  is  this  inequality  which  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
situation.    In  one  district  refusal  to  have  a  child  vaccinated 
is  punished  severely,  as  a  gross  act  of  insubordination,  hard 
labour  in  some  cases  having  been  illegally  added  to  im- 
prisonment.    In  another,  the  law  has  been  practically 
repealed  for  years.    And  further,  there  is  no  law  in  the 
statute  book  which  is  so  obviously  one  that  touches  the 
lower  classes  exclusively.    Why  it  is  that  the  well-to-do 
have  but  seldom  to  complain  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
vaccination  is  a  point  I  will  deal  with  later.    My  contention 
now  is  that,  even  if  they  decline  to  have  their  children 
vaccinated,  they  have  rarely  any  occasion  to  complain  about 
the  compulsory  law ;  because  in  their  case  it  is  not  enforced. 
The  highest  game  at  which  a  vaccination  officer  ever  flies 
his  kite  is  a  Nonconformist  minister;  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  and  the  dwellers  in  Belgravia  or  Mayfair,  he  regards 
as  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction.    The  officer  can  easily  be 
"  squared,"  if  the  parents  are  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  pretence  even  of  the  operation  being  performed;  but 
there  is  another  loophole  for  escape,  for  the  private  medical 
practitioner  is  free  to  certify  that  he  has  "successfully 
vaccinated "  the  child,  when  he  has  done  no  more  than 
produce  a  slight  sore  by  touching  the  abraded  skin  with  a 
drop  of  glycerine ;  for  there  is  no  legal  definition  of  what 
"  vaccination  "  is.     More  will  be  said  later  on  as  to  the 
variety  of  operations  which  the  term  covers. 

On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  the  law  is  such, 

*  Some  few  magistrates,  who  have  come  to  realise  the  folly  of 
enforcing  such  a  law,  adjourn  the  hearing  sine  die ;  or  else,  after 
formal  conviction,  bind  over  the  defendants  to  come  up  for  judgment 
when  called  upon. 
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mechanical  here  and  null  there,  strict  here  and  lax  there, 
that,  if  the  Government  should  decide  to  retain  compulsion 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  careless  and  indifferent,  but  not  to 
insist  on  it  in  the  case  of  parents,  who,  so  far  from  being 
indifferent,  decidedly  object  to  the  operation  being  per- 
formed at  all — and  this  really  is  the  policy  of  those  who 
advocate  the  cessation  of  second  prosecutions  on  account  of 
the  same  child — I  would  suggest,  as  a  practical  solution  of 
the  controversy,  that,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  registered, 
the  parent  should  be  empowered  to  make  a  declaration  that 
he  objects  to  its  being  vaccinated,  and  should  thereupon 
be  free  from  further  proceedings  under  the  Vaccination  Acts, 
he  there  and  then  paying  a  fine,  assessed  on  the  rateable 
value  of  his  house,  say  at  twopence  in  the  pound,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  shilling,  and  a  maximum  of  twenty. 
Similar  certificates  of  exemption  ought  to  be  obtainable 
at  the  same  rate  for  other  unvaccinated  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age;  and  in  this  way  the  majesty  of  the 
law  would  be  vindicated,  and  a  vast  amount  of  irritation 
would  be  saved — guardians  and  magistrates  sharing  no  less 
than  parents  in  the  general  relief;  and  the  funds  thus  ob- 
tained, which  in  some  districts  would  be  considerable,  might 
be  administered  as  compensation  to  those  medical  men  who 
have  suffered  pecuniarily  from  the  disuse  of  vaccination. 


Vaccination  not  Scientific. 

The  primary  scientific  objection  to  vaccination,  that  it  is 
a  futile  effort  to  guard  against  one  disease  by  the  implanta- 
tion of  another  with  which  it  has  no  pathological  relation, 
has  been  brought  into  special  prominence  of  recent  years, 
because  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  the  important 
publications  of  Dr  Creighton  and  Professor  Crookshank ; 
and  it  is  by  itself,  when  fairly  considered,  enough  to  dis- 
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credit  the  whole  business.     But  it  by  no  means  stands 
alone.    The  use  of  one  disease  as  a  prophylactic  against 
another,  even  where  there  is  a  pathological  relation,  is  a 
mode  of  treatment  that  is  in  many  ways  questionable,  and 
the  advocates  of  such  treatment  really  trade  mainly  on  the 
assumption  that  vaccination  is  a  secure  precedent  for  them. 
When  that  delusion  has  been  dissipated,  their  theories  will 
need  reconsideration ;  and  experiments  performed  in  a  new 
light  may  very  likely  yield  other  results.    Not  that  there 
has  been  anything  hitherto  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
vaccination   (apart  from   its   own   alleged   success)  has 
opened  a  new  era   of  preventive  medicine.*     It  is  a 
wide  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  can  only  just  touch 
in  passing.    But  it  is  clear  that  the  methods  for  treating 
phthisis  and  cholera,  which  at  one  time  made  the  name  of 
Koch  famous,  and  were  within  a  little  of  receiving  pre- 
mature official  recognition,  as  vaccination  did,  have  ended 
in  a  fiasco ;  though  whether  they  would  have  so  ended,  had 
the  State  committed  itself  to  the  value  of  the  operations, 
may  be  doubted.     As  things  are,  however,  apart  from 
certain  so-called  "  chemical  vaccinations,"  mainly  the  ex- 
periments of  continental  pathologists,  which  have  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  this  country,  but  are  nevertheless  of 
some  interest,  and  are  at  any  rate  tree  from  the  risks  which 
attend  the  inoculation  of  zoogenous  poisons,  there  survives 
only  Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  as  offspring  of  the 
alleged  success  of  vaccination ;  and  whether  that  treatment 
is  successful  or  not  it  is  at  the  present  time  impossible  to 
say.    Of  course  there  are  the  statistics  issued  by  his  friends 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Auguste  Comte 
found  no  place  for  Jenncr  in  his  Calendar,  as  he  assuredly  would  have 
done  had  he  believed  in  vaccination.  Vaccination  is  either  a  mistake, 
or  it  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  epoch-making  discovery  in 
the  history  of  medicine.  And  Comte  was  familiar  enough  with  medi- 
cine to  have  this  alternative  quite  clearly  before  him. 
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and  employees,  which  shew  a  marvellously  low  percentage 
of  deaths  in  the  cases  that  have  passed  through  his  hands ; 
but  there  exist  no  statistics  to  place  by  their  side,  showing 
what  is  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  cases  of  those  who, 
after  being  bitten  by  dogs  presumably  rabid,  have  enjoyed 
no  such  treatment ;  while  M.  Pasteur's  critics  further  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  whereas,  in  France,  before  1883, 
the  deaths  from  hydrophobia  averaged  annually  twenty- 
three,  that  average  has  since  that  date  {i.e.,  since  he  com- 
menced operations)  increased  to  thirty-nine ;  while  in 
England  they  have  decreased  from  an  average  of  twenty- 
six  in  the  three  years  1887-8-9  to  an  average  of  seven  in 
the  three  years  1890-1-2,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
muzzling  order,  dated  August  15,  1889,  which  effected  a 
form  of  isolation,  and  was,  so  far,  a  genuinely  scientific 
protection. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  one  carries  away  is  that 
(vaccination  apart,  for  the  sake  argument)  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  that  a  century  hence  all  these  schemes  of 
prophylaxy  by  the  inoculation  of  disease  will  be  regarded 
as  a  bad  dream  in  the  history  of  medicine ;  and  that  the 
future  professors  of  that  art  will  no  more  desire  to  call 
attention  to  them  than  its  present  professors  do  to  the 
exploded  methods  of  treatment  by  bleeding,  blistering, 
salivation,  and  so  forth.  Medical  science  should  be  free, 
like  all  other  branches  of  science,  to  revise  its  judgments; 
and  it  is  just  the  lack  of  freedom  in  respect  to  vaccination 
which  the  compulsory  law  involves,  that  makes  its  place  in 
medicine  unique  and  perhaps  a  little  ridiculous.* 

*  Five  and  twenty  years  ago,  i.e.,  just  before  the  great  epidemic  of 
1871-2,  there  were  enthusiastic  medical  scientists  who  dreamed  that 
preventive  medicine  had  a  splendid  career  before  it,  and  that,  after  a 
dozen  or  so  specific  "  vaccinations,"  all  of  course  to  be  made  compulsory 
in  clue  time,  none  of  us  would  die  save  of  old  age  or  accident.    No  one 
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That  the  enforcement  of  vaccination  on  every  child  or 
adult,  irrespective  of  constitution  or  of  other  special  con- 
ditions, is  a  thing  apart  from  scientific  medicine,  needs 
only  stating  in  order  to  gain  acknowledgment.  It  is  a 
commonplace  in  the  art  that  treatment  suitable  for  A  is 
unsuitable  for  B  ;  and  it  must  also  be  familiar  to  practi- 
tioners, who  honestly  note  the  immediate  effects  of  vac- 
cination, that,  while  in  one  case  it  has  hardly  any  perceptible 
result,  in  another  it  produces  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.! This  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  a  difference 
in  the  virus  used,  as  will  be  noted  in  a  later  paragraph  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  children  of  one  family  will  suffer 
severely,  though  vaccinated  in  different  years  and  from 
different  sources,  while  the  children  of  another  family, 
under  similar  conditions,  will  not  suffer  at  all,  indicates 
in  the  former  case  a  constitutional  susceptibility  to  the 
effects  of  cow-pox,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  family  doctor.  But  the  law,  as  it  stands,  will  not 
permit  him  to  take  it  into  account.  He  is  permitted  only 
to  postpone  the  operation  for  two  months,  if  the  child  is 
suffering  from  some  specific  disease  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
certify,  as  he  certainly  should  be,  that  in  the  case  of  such 
and  such  a  child  it  is  desirable  to  exempt  it  from  vaccina- 
tion altogether,  on  account  of  its  constitutional  liability  to 

has  such  dreams  now.  On  the  contrary,  since  cow-pox  is  at  any  rate  a 
preventible  disease,  so  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  it  is  more 
rational  to  hope  that  the  "British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine" 
will  justify  its  title  and  prove  its  scientific  character  by  condemning 
vaccination  as  we  now  know  it.  In  no  other  way  is  it  likely  to  score 
any  considerable  or  legitimate  success. 

t  It  is  in  fact  the  ordinary  excuse  that  a  doctor  makes  when  it  is 
complained  that  a  certain  vaccination  has  produced  very  severe  results, 
possibly  death,  that  other  children  were  vaccinated  about  the  same 
time  with  the  same  lymph,  and  that  no  harm  came  of  it.  Another 
familiar  excuse  is  to  assert,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  that  some 
"  poisonous  rag  "  must  have  been  laid  on  the  open  wound. 
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suffer  severely.  The  children  of  nervous  and  highly-strung 
parents  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  such  risk ;  and  it  is  just 
because  doctors  cannot  legally  in  their  case  get  free 
of  the  operation  altogether,  that  they  are  driven  to  such 
shifts  as  have  above  been  rioted,  which  may  mean  the 
certification  as  "  successful  vaccination "  of  an  operation 
which  has  been  a  mere  formality. 

Surely  too  it  is  rash  and  unscientific  to  inflict  a  disease, 
even  if  it  be  a  mild  one,  on  infants  of  but  a  few  weeks  old, 
whose  life  is  in  any  case  a  precarious  one.  In  this  country 
at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  children 
born  die  within  the  first  twelve  months.  I  am  not  con- 
tending now  that  this  high  rate  is  partly  due  to  vaccination, 
for  I  propose  to  deal  later  with  the  risks  of  the  operation, 
as  admitted  even  in  the  official  statistics.  But  in  relation 
to  medical  science,  which  is  supposed  to  have  for  its  aim 
the  preservation  of  human  life,  is  it  reasonable  to  lay  this 
additional  burden  at  an  age  when  the  risk  from  various 
familiar  causes  is  already  so  great,  while  the  risk  of  small- 
pox infection,  a  few  exceptional  cases  apart,  is  practically 
nil  1  It  is  of  course  useless  to  argue  about  the  slightness 
of  this  risk  with  people  who  are  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose 
that  an  un vaccinated  child  can  start  small-pox  on  its  own 
account.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  remind  those  who  know 
that  the  infection  must  come  from  outside,  how  infinitesimal 
is  the  chance  of  coming  into  contact  with  it,  except  of 
course  at  the  actual  place  or  places  where  an  epidemic  at 
the  moment  may  prevail.  Of  catching  measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  or  whooping-cough — diseases  of  which  thousands  of 
children  die  every  year — there  is  no  doubt  some  risk.  But 
small-pox,  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss  that  the  medical  papers 
make  about  it,  is  pretty  nearly  as  extinct  as  the  plague. 
The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  it  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  six  years,  1887-92,  the  Sheffield 
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epidemic  of  1887-8  being  included,  was  only  318  ;  and  in 
1890  the  total  number  of  deaths  only  amounted  to  16  ;  being 
not  one-third  of  the  number  of  those  that  are  admitted  to 
be  annually  caused  by  vaccination.  Taking  the  number 
of  cases  to  be,  as  usual,  about  five  times  as  many  as  the 
deaths,  and  supposing  each  case  to  last  a  month,  we  find  that, 
at  any  given  moment  during  the  years  1887-92,  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales,  that  is  out  of  a  population  of  nearly 
thirty  millions,  about  133  cases  of  this  disease,  or  one  case 
among  220,000  people.  Anyone  able  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  these  figures  will  see  that  infants,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  really  run  as  little  risk  of  catching  small- 
pox as  they  do  of  being  devoured  by  polar  bears  when 
they  take  an  airing  in  their  perambulators. 

Doctors  disagree  on  this  question  of  age,  as  indeed 
they  do  on  almost  every  point  connected  with  the 
subject.  By  their  advice  a  law  has  been  passed  making 
compulsory  in  England  the  vaccination  of  infants  before 
they  are  three  months  old ;  and  in  workhouses  the 
medical  officers  often  vaccinate  infants  within  the  first 
week  of  birth.  But  in  Germany  the  regulations,  also  the 
work  of  medical  men,  strictly  forbid  the  vaccination  of 
infants  not  yet  three  months  old.*  There  is  some  lack 
of  scientific  consistency  in  these  contradictory  directions. 

In  another  way  vaccination  is,  as  practised,  an  un- 
scientific operation,  viz.,  in  the  uncertainty  which  shrouds 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  "  lymph "  or  virus  used. 
This  uncertainty  has  existed  more  or  less  from  the  beginning. 
Jenner  at  one  time  advocated  the  exclusive  use  of  matter 
obtained  from  cow-pox  that  had  originated  in  horse-grease  ; 
and,  when  cases  of  persons  vaccinated  with  other  cow-pox 
were  adduced,  who  subsequently  were  attacked  by  small- 
pox, he  explained  that  such  was  "  spurious  cow-pox," 

*  Palmberg,  Public  Health  and  Us  Appliances,  it.  Newsholnie 
(London,  1893),  p.  366. 
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possessing  no  prophylactic  power,  and  that  the  "  true 
genuine  life-giving  fluid  "  must  have  its  origin  in  horse- 
grease.  This  opinion  he  subsequently  abandoned,  when 
he  found  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  general  adoption 
of  vaccination,  if  its  origin  in  so  offensive  a  disease  were 
insisted  on.  Later  operators  obtained  a  new  supply  of 
lymph  by  passing  small-pox  virus  through  the  cow ;  and 
other  sources  have  been  used  in  recent  times.  In  fact, 
when  Professor  Crookshank  instituted  an  enquiry  into 
this  all-important  point,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  pathology  of  vaccination  as  practised  in  England 
to-day,  he  found  that  the  officials  at  Whitehall  had  no 
standard  by  which  the  lymph  was  judged.  There  was  of 
course  no  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  source  of  that  ob- 
tained from  the  wretched  calves  exploited  by  the  establish- 
ment in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street ;  but  of  its  ultimate  origin, 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  "  humanised  lymph,"  sent  to  the 
office  by  practitioners  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there 
was  no  certainty  at  all.  Some  apparently  could  be  traced 
back  to  genuine  small-pox,  though  so  weakened  by  trans- 
mission from  child  to  child  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
communicating  that  disease  ;  while  other  lymph,  with  some 
amount  of  probability,  could  be  traced  to  horse-pox  (an 
undoubted  variety  of  syphilis),  other  to  sheep-small-pox, 
other  to  goat-pox,  other  to  cattle-plague,  and  so  on.  Any 
kind  of  matter,  in  fact,  that,  inserted  under  the  skin  will 
raise  a  vesicle  or  a  pustule,  similar  to  that  of  the  cow- 
pox,  is  good  enough  for  what  is  called  "  vaccination  "  ;  and 
it  is  all  equally  protective.  Indeed,  a  German  doctor, 
Hufeland,  has  advocated  the  use  of  the  drug  popularly 
known  as  "  tartar  emetic,"  which  produces  a  like  effect, 
and  is,  he  alleges,  no  less  efficacious  as  a  prophylactic. 
Its  employment  in  lieu  of  any  variety  of  animal  lymph  has 
this  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  that,  being  a  mild, 
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inorganic  poison,  its  injurious  effects  are  strictly  limited ; 
whereas  any  organic  poison,  such  as  the  purest  lymph 
actually  is,  may  occasionally,  by  reproducing  itself  in  the 
blood  of  the  person  inoculated,  produce  surprisingly  severe 
results.  No  wonder  that  the  offer  of  the  Grocers'  Company 
of  a  prize  of  ^iooo  to  anyone  who  would  discover  a  safe 
medium  in  which  standard  cow-pox  lymph  could  be 
cultivated  (so  that  in  this  way  the  danger  of  trans- 
mitting other  diseases  with  the  cow-pox  might  be  avoided), 
has  come  to  nothing,  and  that  the  prize  has  never  been 
awarded.  The  law  does  not  define  what  standard  lymph 
is,  nor  can  the  officials  who  supply  the  lymph  give  inquirers 
any  assistance.  Surely  there  is  some  lack  here  of  that 
precision  which  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  a  scientific  art. 

There  are  other  aspects  in  which  vaccination,  as  practised, 
is  not  scientific.  According  to  Jenner,  a  single  operation  in 
childhood  secured  life-long  immunity  from  small-pox ;  and 
our  vaccination  laws  have  no  other  basis  than  the  assumption 
that  this  is  true.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  insist  on  the 
vaccination  of  infants,  who  are  mostly  keepers  at  home,  if, 
by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  so 
mix  with  other  children,  with  perhaps  a  remote  chance  of 
encountering  small-pox  infection,  the  "  protection  "  afforded 
them  by  vaccination  is  worn  out.  Yet  that  the  protection  is 
thus  very  "fleeting"  is  what  the  majority  of  medical  men 
now  affirm ;  for  indeed  Tenner's  proposition  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts.  Vaccination  in 
infancy  is  an  admirable  protection,  it  appears,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  small-pox  about  for  you  to  catch  j  but,  as  soon 
as  an  epidemic  comes,  you  are  no  better  off  than  the 
unvaccinaled.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  by  the  fact  that, 
during  epidemics,  the  small-pox  hospitals  contain  about  the 
same  proportion  of  vaccinated  patients  to  unvaccinated  as 
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is  found  in  the  country  generally.  So  "  re-vaccination  "  be- 
came the  cry  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  the  cry  has  quite  lately 
been  extended  to  "  frequent "  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing)  "  recent  vaccination,"  which  we  are  now  assured  is 
the  only  genuine  and  absolutely  safe  defence.  Of  course  this 
doctrine  drives  a  coach-and-four  through  legislation  which 
insists  only  on  vaccination  in  infancy ;  and  it  also  renders 
a  little  ridiculous  the  horror  which  many  advocates  have 
professed  to  feel  at  the  state  of  unvaccinated  infants  as 
"  centres  of  infection  " ;  for  it  is  a  confession  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  including  very  likely  the  alarmists 
themselves,  are  in  the  same  parlous  state. 

Re-vaccination  formed  no  part  of  Jenner's  plan  for  the  exter- 
mination of  small-pox.  It  was  first  practised  in  Wiirtemburg 
about  1829,  but  it  was  not  heard  of  in  this  country  until  1844  ; 
and,  as  recently  as  185 1,  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
officially  declared  it  unnecessary.  Dr  Seaton  recommended 
re-vaccination  at  puberty,  but  objected  to  a  third  repetition 
of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Collingridge,  the 
active  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Port  of  London, 
advocates  "thoroughly  efficient  annual  re-vaccination  "  ;  and 
Dr  Bernard  O'Connor  supports  the  theory  of  Dr  Warlomont, 
of  Brussels,  who  holds  that  vaccination  is  not  efficient  unless 
it  is  "  vaccinisation,"  that  is,  a  repetition  of  the  process  every 
four  months,  until  the  unhappy  victim  will  not  "take"  any 
longer. 

It  is  a  grotesque  story;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
advocates  of  these  repeated  operations  do  not  see  that 
their  arguments  destroy  the  basis  of  cow-pox  prophylaxy 
altogether.  Dr  Pearson,  the  contemporary  of  Jenner,  and 
the  founder  of  the  original  "  Institution  for  the  Inoculation 
of  the  Vaccine  Pock,"  in  1799,  saw  this  clearly  enough,  and 
regarded  re-vaccination  not  merely  as  unnecessary  but  as 
impossible.    He  put  the  case  bluntly  and  frankly  : — "  If  a 
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child  can  be  re-vaccinated,  then  it  can  take  small-pox ;  ergo, 
vaccination  is  not  an  equivalent  for  small-pox ;  and  where 
then  is  the  good  of  it  ?  "  Perhaps  he  stated  the  case  a  little 
too  tersely  lor  it  to  be  quite  clear.  If  cow-pox  cannot  pro- 
tect against  cow-pox,  or,  in  other  words,  if  re-vaccination  is 
possible,  how  can  cow-pox  protect  against  small-pox  ?  In 
other  words,  vaccination  is  useless.  The  argument  is  per- 
fectly sound,  though  it  was  urged  in  the  belief  that  cow-pox 
was  modified  small-pox.  If  the  modified  form  could  not 
protect  against  the  modified,  how  could  it  be  expected  to 
protect  against  the  unmodified?  If  you  cannot  resist  the 
attack  of  a  cat,  how  can  you  resist  the  attack  of  a  tiger  ? — 
to  use  the  analogy  between  the  two  diseases  which  Jenner  in 
his  "  Inquiry  "  employed.  And  the  force  of  the  argument  is 
even  greater — though,  for  that  matter,  it  becomes  superfluous 
— when,  with  modern  knowledge,  we  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  there  being  any  pathological  relation  between  the  two 
diseases.  That  re-vaccination,  and,  for  that  matter  frequent 
vaccination,  are  quite  possible,  is  now  a  matter  of  ordinary 
experience  ;  and  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Crookshank  that  persons  who  have  had  small-pox  are  none 
the  less  susceptible  of  vaccination, — a  further  proof  of  the 
absence  of  any  scientific  relation  between  the  two  diseases. 

Another  instance  of  the  unscientific  confusion  in  which 
the  whole  of  this  vaccination  business  is  wrapped  is  the 
disagreement  among  doctors  as  to  the  necessity  of  vaccinat- 
ing in  more  places  than  one,  and  of  producing  what  are 
called  "good  marks."  Jenner  was  satisfied  with  a  single 
puncture  in  the  skin ;  and,  according  to  his  account,  that 
secured  hte-long  protection  against  small-pox.  No  one 
holds  to  that  now.  Four  incisions  are  insisted  upon  by 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  I  have  heard  a  public 
vaccinator  declare  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
seven ;  while  a  certain  Dr  Dixon,  in  his  official  report  to  the 
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authorities  at  Bermondsey,  asserted  that,  to  make  things 
really  safe,  there  should  be  as  many  insertions  of  the  lymph 
as  there  would  be  pustules  on  the  body  in  a  mild  case  of 
small-pox.*  Nor  must  I  omit  to  notice  an  entirely  new 
doctrine  as  to  the  value  of  what  are  called  "good  marks," 
put  forth  as  recently  as  last  October  by  Dr  Dalton,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  based  by  him  on  the 
observation  of  a  thousand  cases  of  small-pox.  We  used  to 
be  taught  that,  when  vaccination  "  takes  "  severely,  and  the 
anxious  mother  is  expected  to  rejoice  on  account  of  the 
saving  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  child,  if  it  survived, 
would  at  any  rate  be  absolutely  secure  against  small-pox. 
We  were  expected  to  admire  a  process  which  brought  so 
much  foul  matter  out  of  the  child ;  as  if  it  would  have  been 
there  even  if  the  poison  which  produced  it  had  never  been 
inserted.  But  now,  alas !  according  to  Dr  Dalton,  all  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  gravity  of  the  effects  of  vaccination 
proves,  he  says,  not  that  life-long  immunity  has  been 
secured,  but  that  the  child  is  highly  susceptible  of  small- 
pox, and,  unless  re-vaccinated,  and  that  shortly,  will  almost 
certainly  catch  it  and  have  a  severe  attack,  should  the 
infection  chance  to  cross  its  path.  Such  is  the  criticism 
of  an  experienced  small-pox  hospital  doctor  on  the  theory 
which  has  been  made  so  much  of  in  recent  years,  and  has 
been  well  supported  by  statistics,  which  showed  that  the 
vaccinated  with  "good  marks"  were,  if  under  two  years  of 
age,  absolutely  immune  from  death  from  small-pox,  and  that 
at  all  ages  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  such  persons 
proved  fatal,  t 

*Why  make  this  limitation  of  "mild"?  Would  it  not  be  more 
reasonable  to  say  "as  many  insertions  of  the  lymph  as  the  person  in 
question  would  have  pustules,  if  he  caught  small-pox  "  ? 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  slowness  with  which  criticisms  on  vaccination 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  medical  men  that  Dr  Hugh  Jones,  in  reading 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  on  December  19,  1893,  an  elabor- 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  Dr  W.  Balthazar  Foster  ( now  better  known  as 
Sir  Walter  B.  Foster,  M.D.)  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"  it  was  incomprehensible  how  the  virtue  of  vaccination 
could  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  by  any  scientifically 
educated  mind."  In  1889,  Professor  Crookshank,  a 
medical  scientist  of  European  reputation,  concluded  his 
study  of  the  "  History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination  "  ( Vol. 
I.,  p.  465)  with  the  words,  "Unfortunately  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  has  been  so  enforced  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  practitioner  that  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  futility  of  the  practice  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  our  generation,  though  nothing  would  more 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  profession,  and  give  evidence 
of  the  advance  made  in  pathology  and  sanitary  science." 
Clearly,  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  as  elsewhere,  science  is 
by  way  of  revising  her  judgments. 

The  Empirical  Argument. 

In  the  art  of  medicine  empiricism  has  at  times  to 
do  duty  as  science.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  that,  when 
an  explanation  of  phenomena  is  impossible,  uniform  ex- 
perience of  the  regularity  with  which  events  succeed 
one  another  should  give  a  quasi-scientific  value  to  our 
conclusions  as  to  their  cause  and  effect.  In  other 
words,  although  no  sound  theory  as  to  the  relation  be- 

ate  paper  on  "The  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life,"  thought  it 
enough  to  say  in  passing,  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  prophylactic 
value  of  vaccination,"  and  quoted  tne  usual  table  showing  the  immense 
value  of  "good  marks,"  apparently  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  that 
Dr  Dalton's  conclusions  were  inconsistent  with  that  table,  and  that 
within  the  last  seven  years  scientific  and  historical  investigations,  made 
by  competent  men,  had  indicated  that  vaccination  has  no  specially  pro- 
phylactic value  at  all,  an  inference  which  no  one  questions  on  scientific 
grounds. 
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tween  cow-pox  and  small-pox  warrants  us  in  anticipating 
that  the  former  should  prove  a  prophylactic  against  the 
latter,  if  experience  shows  that,  under  varying  circumstances, 
cow-pox  inoculation  is  invariably  followed  by  immunity 
from  small-pox,  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  has  the 
protective  power  that  is  claimed  for  it  would  be  adequately, 
albeit  only  empirically,  established. 

Very  few  persons  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
at  first  hand  whether  these  things  are  so ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  conclusions  that  the  mass 
of  people  draw  from  experience  which  is  necessarily  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  are  largely  coloured  by  the  preposses- 
sion with  which  they  approach  the  subject.  Any  scrap  of 
evidence  that  tells  in  favour  of  the  opinion  they  hold  is 
treasured  in  the  memory  and  stated  for  the  benefit  of  others 
from  time  to  time ;  any  amount  of  evidence  that  tells  the 
other  way  is  ignored,  denied,  forgotten,  or  explained  so  as 
to  make  it  consistent  with  the  view  that  is  so  tenaciously 
adhered  to.  It  is  not  dishonesty  but  unconscious  bias.  I 
know,  for  example,  an  eminent  journalist,  to  whom  the  value 
of  vaccination  has  for  years  been  as  certain  as  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  multiplication  table.  He  was  vaccinated  and  re- 
vaccinated,  and  then  had  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  Did 
it  modify  his  opinion  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  is  more  devoted 
to  vaccination  now  than  ever,  for  he  is  certain  that,  but  for 
vaccination,  he  would  have  died ;  and  it  is  useless  to  point 
out  to  him  that  this  assumption  of  his  is  quite  groundless. 
Of  course,  when  the  failure  of  vaccination  thus  affords 
fresh  reasons  for  believing  in  it,  very  slight  evidence  is 
enough  to  render  convincing  its  apparent  success.  And 
this  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  empirical  argument. 
Immunity  from  small-pox  subsequent  to  vaccination  is 
almost  necessarily  accepted  as  consequent  on  vaccination 
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by  those  who  believe  the  official  and  professional  doctrine  ; 
though  to  those  who  take  a  wider  view,  and  who  have 
observed  that  no  other  infectious  or  epidemic  disease  is 
even  supposed  to  have  temporarily  subsided  or  to  have  died 
out  altogether  in  consequence  of  a  prophylactic  against  it 
being  adopted,  there  appears  no  necessity  to  accept 
vaccination  as  the  cause. 

The  advocates  of  vaccination  ought  first  to  prove  that 
nothing  else  could  have  brought  about  that  diminution  in 
the  ordinary  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  which  we  as  well 
as  they  rejoice.  They  ought  to  prove  to  us  that,  when 
in  London,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  soil  was  honeycombed 
with  cesspools,  and  there  was  an  annual  death-rate  of  70  or 
80,  as  compared  with  20  per  thousand  now,  small-pox  was 
only  more  prevalent  because  of  the  absence  of  vaccination. 
They  ought  to  convince  us  first  that  neither  sanitation,  nor 
improvements  in  diet,  nor  the  natural  tendency  of  an  exotic 
disease  to  wear  itself  out,  can  account  for  our  comparative 
freedom  from  a  disease,  which  is  known  to  be  specially 
deadly  in  the  slums,  among  the  ill-fed,  and  where  it  makes 
its  appearance  either  for  the  first  time  or  after  a  long  period 
of  immunity.  Until  these  things  are  done,  the  argument 
from  statistics  will  only  serve  to  convince  those  who  were 
convinced  already ;  and  it  certainly  will  not  make  much 
impression  on  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  examine 
the  figures,  and  who  see  that  the  argument  itself  falls  to 
pieces  unless  it  is  deftly  handled. 

It  never  was  more  deftly  handled  than  by  Sir  Lyon  (now 
Lord)  Playfair  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
June  19th,  1883,*  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  turned 

*  The  occasion  was  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  P.  A. 
Taylor,  to  the  effect  that  "it  was  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  enforce 
vaccination  under  penalties  upon  those  who  regard  it  as  inadvisable 
and  dangerous."  The  extraordinary  rhetorical  effect  of  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair's  speech  maybe  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  whereas,  in  1871,  a 
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more  votes  than  any  other  ever  delivered  in  Parliament,  and 
which,  in  that  case,  brought  about  the  continuance  of  the 
compulsory  law  for  at  least  another  decade.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  speaker  had  any  thought  of  using 
figures  unfairly.  The  speech  is  that  of  a  man  genuinely 
anxious  for  the  public  welfare,  and  inspired  by  the  belief, 
which  fifty  years  of  experience  have  done  much  to  discredit, 
that  legislation  directed  by  modern  science  is  able  to  "stamp 
out"  infectious  diseases.*  Thus,  one  sentence  ran  as 
follows: — "Parliament  in  1853  passed  an  obligatory  law, 
which  remained  without  administrative  means  of  enforc- 
ing it  till  1 87 1  ;  but  still,  during  this  period  of  obligatory 
vaccination  (1854-71)  small-pox  mortality  fell  (from  305  per 
million  as  it  had  stood  in  the  preceding  period  of  seven 
years)  to  223  deaths  per  million.  In  that  year  (1871)  a  law 
was  passed  making  it  compulsory  on  Boards  of  Guardians 

clause  abolishing  repeated  penalties  had  been  accepted  by  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  57  to  12,  Mr  Taylor's  resolution  was  rejected  by  the 
enormous  majority  of  270  (286  to  16).  The  House  had  resumed  a 
more  rational  temper  by  May  12th,  1893,  when  Mr  Hopwood's  reso- 
lution, "That  the  law  compelling  vaccination  of  infants  and  young 
persons  is  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to  be  repealed,"  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  less  than  two  to  one  (136  to  70). 

*  The  whole  speech  was  given  and  was  answered  in  detail  by  the  late 
Mr  William  White,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  taken  to 
pieces  and  disposed  of."  London,  1884.  The  title  was  gratuitously 
offensive,  and  probably  hindered  the  criticism  from  being  widely  read  ; 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since,  as  an  answer,  it  was  complete. 
Doubtless  Lord  Playfair  had  suffered  from  the  disadvantage  common  to 
statesmen  who  have  to  speak  in  Parliament  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  they  have  no  leisure  to  study.  A  secretary  is  employed  to 
get  up  the  facts.  He  naturally  takes  it  to  be  his  business  to  collect 
and  marshal  only  such  facts  as  go  to  make  a  defence  of  the  official 
position  ;  the  result  being  that  a  specious  case  is  made  out,  which  falls 
to  pieces  when  subjected  to  criticism.  It  will  be  the  special  advantage 
of  the  present  Cabinet  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  that  it  contains  in 
Lord  Herschell  an  informant  who  has  himself  heard  at  least  some  of 
the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 
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to  appoint  Vaccination  Officers ;  and  since  that  time  the 
average  small-pox  mortality  has  been  156  per  million." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  who  heard  this  speech,  than  thus  to  learn, 
on  such  excellent  authority,  how  potent  is  the  arm  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  For  the  speaker  did  not  assert 
that  these  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  had  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  vaccinations,  and  that  the  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  small-pox  mortality  had  in  that  way  been 
secured.  No  doubt  that  was  taken  as  implied ;  but  it  was  not 
so  stated,  nor  indeed  would  such  a  statement  have  been 
precisely  true,  so  far  as  a  comparison  between  the  second 
and  third  of  these  periods  is  concerned.  As  a  comparison 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  it  would  doubtless  be 
true,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  produce.  We  have, 
however,  the  figures  from  1852  onwards;  and  it  is  the  fact 
that,  from  that  date  until  1876,  the  number  of  vaccinations 
did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population ; 
while,  since  1876  up  to  the  present  day, — the  period  that 
has  been  freest  from  small-pox, — they  have  steadily 
decreased.*  So  that  it  is,  apparently,  the  terror  inspired  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  not  vaccination  itself,  which  causes 
small-pox  to  behave  in  this  exemplary  and  docile  way. 

A  further  inspection  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  figures  discloses 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  which  so  profoundly  impressed 

*  The  year  1875  may  be  reckoned  as  the  "  high-water  mark  "  of 
vaccination.  The  percentage  of  children  who  in  that  year  escaped 
vaccination  was  only  3 '8,  and  the  number  was  under  5  per  cent,  until 
1884.  The  steady  increase  of  the  number  now  escaping  is  best  seen  by 
the  following  table  : — 

1885        1886        1887        1888        1889  1890 
5-8         6-4         7-1         8-5         9-9  11-3 
and  in  later  years,  for  which  the  returns  are  not  yet  to  hand,  the 
increase  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  by  "leaps  and  bounds." 
In  London  the  percentage  of  children  escaping  vaccination  has  risen 
from  57  in  1881  to  13*9  in  1890, 
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the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  maintaining  that  increased 
stringency  in  compulsion  resulted,  time  after  time,  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  small-pox.  But 
the  Act  of  1867,  (which  was  the  first  to  impose  repeated 
penalties,  and  was  thus  the  most  severe  of  all  the  measures 
that  have  dealt  with  vaccination  in  this  country — so  severe 
and  so  odious  in  fact  that  it  had  not  been  in  force  four  years 
when  a  Select  Committee  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of 
its  repeal  in  that  particular,)  is  not  noticed  at  all ;  nor  is 
the  Act  of  1874  noticed,  which  empowered  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  keep  a  firm  hand  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  Surely  these  two  brave  blows  in  the 
cause  of  vaccination  deserved  honourable  mention ;  and 
surely  they  inaugurated  new  periods  in  which  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  operation  thus  vigorously  enforced  would  be 
displayed.  Why  are  we  not  shewn  that  the  decrease  in  the 
small-pox  death-rate  was  continuous  from  1853  to  1867,  from 
1867  to  1871,  from  1871  to  1874,  and  from  1874  up  to  the 
date  for  which  figures  in  1883  were  available?  And  why 
was  1847  selected  as  a  date  to  start  from,  when  there  was  no 
legislation  at  all  in  that  year  ?  These  questions  reveal  the 
cleverness  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  periods  ;  for  the 
great  epidemic  of  1871-2  is  in  this  way  divided  into  two,  the 
great  number  of  deaths  (over  23,000)  in  the  year  1871  being 
thus  diluted  by  being  merged  in  the  long  preceding  period 
of  seventeen  years,  in  which  the  mortality  had  been  compara- 
tively low,  while  a  similar  refuge  is  secured  for  the  deaths 
(over  19,000)  in  1872.  Had  the  periods  been  really  coincident 
with  the  dates  of  each  increase  in  the  stringency  of 
compulsion  (1853-67,  1868-71,1872-74,  1875-80)  the  figures 
would  have  told  a  very  different  story. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  statistics  can  thus 
be  played  with,  and  made  to  prove  anything  you  please,  I 
commend  to  students  of  this  controversy  the  following 
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sentence,  which  is  not  from  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  speech,  but 
is  nevertheless  literally  and  strictly  true  : — "  In  the  years 
t  861-2  the  deaths  from  small-pox  throughout  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  less  than  3000.  In  1867  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  which  made  vaccination  for  the  first 
time  really  compulsory,  repeated  penalties  on  account  of 
default  being  now  insisted  on  until  the  child  should  reach 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Atid  what  followed?  In  the  years 
187 1-2  the  deaths  from  small-pox  exceeded  43,000,  being  an 
increase  of  more  than  1400  per  cent,  on  the  earlier  period." 

This  epidemic  of  187 1-2  has  always  been  the  great  crux 
of  the  advocates  of  vaccination,  and  Lord  Playfair  has 
not  been  alone  in  his  efforts  to  slur  over  its  disastrous  tes- 
timony. The  late  Dr  Guy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Small-Pox  in  London,"  before 
the  Statistical  Society,  on  June  20th,  1882,  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  doubtless  to  that  of  his  hearers, 
that,  thanks  to  vaccination,  there  had  been  no  epidemic 
of  small-pox  at  all  in  London  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  this  was  done  by  assuming  an  epidemic  to 
mean  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  being  due 
to  the  one  particular  disease  in  question,  whereas  in  the 
year  187 1  the  ratio  was  only  9*837  per  cent  (Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  XLV.,  p.  404).  The  paper  is 
a  very  laborious  one,  and  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  but  when  a  writer  plainly  asserts  (p.  414)  that  the 
question  of  the  preventive  power  of  vaccination  is  exclu- 
sively one  of  statistics,  thus  leaving  out  of  account 
altogether,  although  himself  a  physician,  the  pathological 
side  of  the  subject,  which  is  more  strictly  allied  to  medical 
science,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  not  use 
the  figures  thus  arbitrarily.* 

*  The  kind  of  stuff  that  a  learned  man  can  acceptably  lay  before  a 
learned  society  is  illustrated  by  a  phrase  used  by  Dr  Guy  in  this  paper 
(p.  415)— "such  fatal  maladies  as  the  'Parish  Infection.'"  The 
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No  one  desires,  and  least  of  all  have  disbelievers  in  vac- 
cination any  desire  to  deny,  that  small-pox  is  now  ordinarily 
far  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the 
absence  of  any  definite  relation  between  the  decline  of  small- 
pox and  the  use  of  vaccination  which  we  affirm  ;  and  this 
absence  of  any  definite  relation  is  illustrated  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  be  by  the  reckless  disregard  for  vaccination, 
and  even  for  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  epidemics  are  found 
to  manifest  as  they  come  and  go,  if  only  the  figures  are 
allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale.  That  is  the  sole  aim  of  our 
criticism  of  the  statistics  put  forth  by  advocates  of  vaccina- 
tion,— to  protest  against  their  being  so  cooked  and  marshalled 
as  to  indicate  a  relation  where  none  really  exists.  No 
doubt  some  entirely  trustworthy  statistics  can  be  quoted 
to  show  that  where  vaccination  is  the  rule  small-pox  is 
rare ;  but  other  statistics,  no  less  trustworthy,  can  also  be 
quoted,  and  will  be  quoted  shortly,  which  show  just  the 
reverse.  The  only  safe  conclusion  in  such  a  case  is  a 
purely  negative  one,  that  the  one  set  of  figures  does  not 
depend  on  the  other. 

Further  Notes  on  the  Argument  from  Statistics. 

How  comes  it  that  the  disparaging  remark  is  so  commonly 
made  about  statistics,  that  they  can  prove  anything?  It 
is  because  they  are,  often  enough,  merely  a  mask  behind 
which  a  strong  prepossession  is  striving  mightily  to  establish 
its  case.    When  confronted  with  statistical  evidence  that 

name  hardly  sounds  like  that  of  a  disease  recognised  as  such  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  it  is  in  fact  a  mistake 
(copied  apparently  from  a  statistical  work  of  John  Marshall),  the 
number  of  "  parcech.  infect.,"  or  "  parishes  infected,"  being  taken  as 
the  number  of  deaths  due  to  an  otherwise  unknown  disease  ;  and,  when 
the  weekly  lists  of  these  are  added  up  for  a  whole  year,  a  considerable 
figure  is  the  result.  See  Creighton's  "  History  of  Epidemics  in 
Britain,"  Vol  I.  p.  396, 
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points  to  a  conclusion  unlikely  for  other  reasons  to  be 
true,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  from  what  sources  these 
statistics  have  been  drawn,  whether  there  was  any  bias  in 
those  responsible  for  the  original  details,  and  whether  there 
is  any  method  of  checking  the  returns.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  a  double  set  of  statistics  comes  from  the 
same  hand,  and  the  bearing  of  the  one  series  of  figures  on 
the  other  points  towards  some  conclusion  in  which  the 
person  furnishing  the  statistics  is  known  to  be  interested. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  are  alive  with  prepossession  ; 
really  trustworthy  statistics  should  be  innocent  of  all 
motive  ;  they  should  state  but  the  bare  facts ;  they  should 
be,  so  to  speak,  dead.  The  "  live  "  statistics,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  treated  as  definitely  controversial,  and 
should  only  be  accepted  without  hesitation  when  they 
perforce  serve  to  tell  against  the  known  prepossessions 
of  those  who  have  prepared  and  issued  them. 

Thus  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Registrar  General, 
showing  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  are 
quite  trustworthy,  apart  from  occasional  errors  of  diagnosis, 
which  are  probably  too  few  to  make  much  difference ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  vaccination  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Each  department  does 
its  own  work  without  reference  to  the  other;  and  we  maybe 
tolerably  sure  that  the  records  are  strictly  records  of  facts. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  same  confidence  in  the 
statements  as  to  vaccination  which  medical  men  are  requested 
to  append  to  certificates  of  death  from  small-pox.  So  great 
are  their  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  prophylactic  value 
of  vaccination,  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  expect  them 
to  certify  that  it  has  failed  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  spite  of 
the  urgent  and  repeated  requests  of  the  Registrar  General, 
they  do  usually  omit  any  reference  to  vaccination.  The 
following  table  illustrates  this  ; — 
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Deaths  from  Small-pox  in  England  and  Wales. 


1887. 

Vaccinated  .  42 
Unvaccinated  .  1 1 1 
No  statement     .  353 


1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

9i      4  4      3  55 

269      2  o     17  106 

666  17  12     29  270 


Total   .     506     1026     23     16     49  431 

With  regard  to  this  table,  the  cases  about  which  no  state- 
ment is  made  (about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number)  may 
for  the  sake  of  argument  be  taken  as  vaccinated  cases.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  be  stated  as  a  certainty  ;  but  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  medical  man  would  readily  certify  an 
unvaccinated  case  as  such,  but  would  be  unwilling  to  be 
equally  frank  in  regard  to  a  vaccinated  one.  Nor  need  the 
advocates  of  vaccination  fear  to  grant  this,  as  an  hypothesis 
for  the  sake  of  argument;  for  even  then,  as  the  returns  stand, 
the  deaths  of  vaccinated  patients  would  only  be  about  three 
times  as  many  as  those  of  the  unvaccinated ;  whereas 
the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  population 
generally  may  be  taken  as  eight  or  nine  to  one.  Disbelievers 
in  vaccination  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that,  in  a  population 
vaccinated  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.,  the  deaths  of 
vaccinated  persons  from  small-pox  might  be  not  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
lack  of  vaccination  is  not  the  only  condition  that  differen- 
tiates the  unvaccinated  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Generally  speaking  the  unvaccinated,  if  regarded  as  a  class, 
would  include  very  young  children,  who  more  readily  suc- 
cumb to  infection,  should  they  be  brought  into  contact  with 
it ;  but,  what  is  more  important,  unvaccinated  adults  are 
mainly  found  among  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  tramps, 
and  the  like,  whom  the  compulsory  law  does  not  reach  ;  and 
such  persons,  from  their  habits  of  life,  are  far  more  liable  than 
others  to  encounter  small-pox  infection,  and,  if  they  take 
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it,  to  succumb  to  the  disease.*  So  that  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  cases  of  small-pox,  and  of  deaths  from  the 
disease,  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  unvaccinated,  with- 
out any  need  to  regard  their  lack  of  vaccination  as  the 
factor  in  the  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  disproportion,  as  shewn  in  the  statistics 
of  small-pox  hospitals,  or  even  in  the  Registrar  General's 
returns  interpreted  as  above,  is  too  considerable  to  be 
accounted  for  satisfactorily  in  this  way ;  and  a  further  and 
fuller  explanation,  disastrous  no  doubt  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  statistics  in  question,  but  proved  to  be  correct  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances,  has  been  provided  by  the 
careful  investigations  of  Dr  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  F.R.S., 
Mr  Wheeler,  of  Darlington,  and  Major-General  Phelps, 
of  Edgbaston.f 

Briefly  stated  their  criticisms  amount  to  this  : — 
That  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  small-pox 
hospital  statistics  is  clear  from  the  extraordinary  high 
ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  which  they  indicate  among  the 
unvaccinated.  The  enthusiastic  believer  in  vaccination 
finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  every  unvaccinated 
person,  brought  into  contact  with  small-pox  infection, 
of  necessity  takes  the  disease  and  dies  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  small-pox  hospital  returns  show  a  ratio 
of  30,  40,  50,  or  even,  of  60  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  cases 
among  the  unvaccinated,  he  is  surprised,  if  at  all,  at 
its  moderation.  But  a  person  of  wider  information  and 
of  more  sober  judgment,  knowing  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  vaccination  was  thought  of,  the  proportion 

*  They  are  ordinarily  also  Ihe  vehicles  by  which  the  infection  is 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Legislation  to  check  the  spread  of 
disease  by  tramps  is  urgently  needed. 

t  For  details  see  "  Vaccination  Proved  Useless  and  Dangerous  from 
Fifty-tive  Years  of  Registration  Statistics,"  by  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace, 
LL.D.,  and  edited  with  notes  by  Alexander  Wheeler,  1889. 
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of  deaths  to  cases  was  a  little  over  18  per  cent.,  or  less 
than  one  in  five,  sees  at  once  that  (unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  doctors  kill  unvaccinated  patients  so 
as  to  maintain  the  glory  of  vaccination)  there  must  be 
a  mistake  somewhere.  The  otherwise  specially  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  the  unvaccinated  minority  at  the 
present  day  might  explain  a  higher  ratio  (say  up  to  25 
per  cent.)  of  deaths  to  cases ;  but  ratios  of  68  or  of  83 
(such  as  were  reported  from  two  Rochdale  Hospitals 
in  1 88 1-2),  are  really  incredible,  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  a  ratio  of  18  in  the  eighteenth  century,  also 
of  course  exclusively  among  the  unvaccinated.  On  enquiry 
it  appeared  that  all  patients  received  at  the  hospitals 
used  to  be  set  down  as  unvaccinated,  unless  the  marks 
were  clearly  visible.  In  cases  of  confluent  small-pox 
(the  more  serious  kind)  the  marks  are  temporarily  obliter- 
ated by  the  disease,  and  only  re-appear  in  case  of  recovery. 
Thus,  vaccinated  patients  who  recovered  would  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  vaccination ;  but,  if  they  died,  they 
would  be  registered  as  unvaccinated.  In  this  way,  while 
the  general  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  remained  pretty 
much  what  it  was  before  vaccination  had  been  invented, 
hardly  any  deaths  among  the  vaccinated  were  reported ; 
but  those  who  died  were  on  that  account  reported  as 
"  unvaccinated,  "  whose  ratio  thus  became  incredibly  high. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  joke,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  facts;  and,  though  attention  was  called  as  long  ago 
as  1885,  by  Dr  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  to  the  delusive  nature 
of  statistics  thus  falsified  at  their  very  source,  the  thing 
goes  on  merrily  still;  and  in  a  recent  small-pox  hospital 
report,  issued  at  Warrington,  we  even  find  it  naively 
admitted  that  several  patients  who  died  were  registered 
as  "belonging  to  the  unvaccinated  class,"  because  they 
were  "vaccinated  too  late."    If  they  had  recovered,  the 
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recovery  would  have  been  credited  to  vaccination ;  so 
that  this  method  of  drawing  up  controversial  statistics  is 
distinctly  a  case  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  * 

Occasionally,  however,  the  small-pox  hospital  authorities 
do  make  admissions  which  shew  pretty  plainly  the  worth- 
lessness  of  vaccination  as  a  protection.  Thus,  in  1871, 
at  the  Highgate  Hospital,  91  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
reported  as  vaccinated,  and,  in  1881,  96  per  cent.;  and 
at  Birmingham  last  autumn  out  of  117  cases  107  were 
vaccinated,  6  were  unvaccinated,  and  4  were  doubtful. 
In  all  these  instances  the  number  of  vaccinated  patients 
suffering  from  small-pox  would  no  doubt  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  unvaccinated  patients  than  the  propor- 
tion of  vaccinated  persons  to  the  unvaccinated,  taking  the 
population  as  a  whole ;  but  this  can  only  be  accounted 
a  mere  accident.  The  excessive  number  of  vaccinated 
patients  is  nevertheless  a  not  infrequent  phenomenon. 
Thus,  to  give  further  instances,  there  was  an  epidemic 
at  Bromley  in  1881,  with  43  cases,  all  of  them  vaccinated. 
At  Sunderland,  in  1884,  there  were  100  cases,  96  of 
them  vaccinated :  and  at  Oldbury,  in  last  year's  epidemic, 
there  were  123  cases  of  small-pox,  of  which  all  but  9 
were  vaccinated.  Dr  Gayton's  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  that  ordinarily  the  vaccinated  patients 
are  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  corresponds 
accurately  enough  with  what  has  been  said  above,  that, 
while  about   90   per   cent,  of  the  population  may  be 

*  See  the  letter  of  Mr  Alfred  Milnes  in  the  "Times,"  September  9, 
1892  ;  Dr  Birdwood's  reply  on  the  13th,  and  Major-General  Phelps' 
letter  on  the  19th.  The  death  of  a  person  from  small-pox,  who  had 
been  twice  successfully  re-vaccinated,  was  registered  as  if  "no 
statement "  about  vaccination  had  accompanied  the  certificate  ;  and 
other  cases  were  set  down  as  "  unvaccinated,"  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  Warrington  report  above  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Vaccination  Inquirer  "  for  February  1894. 
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reckoned  as  vaccinated,  the  proportion  of  unvaccinated 
persons  taking  small-pox  will  probably  be  somewhat 
higher  than  their  numerical  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  on  account  of  other  conditions,  which  render 
them  more  liable  to  the  disease,  and  more  likely  to  die 
if  they  have  it. 

The  official  returns  in  Italy  of  the  epidemic  of  1870 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Vaccination  was  then  a 
common  practice  but  was  not  compulsory,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  more  than  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
vaccinated.  Yet,  out  of  55,897  cases  of  the  disease,  76 
per  cent,  were  vaccinated. 

That  a  small-pox  epidemic  does  not  pick  out  the  un- 
vaccinated persons,  as  believers  in  the  operation  would 
suppose,  but  takes  people  as  they  come,  with  a  sublime 
disregard  to  their  having  been  inoculated  with  the  cow- 
pox  or  not,  is  further  illustrated  by  sundry  German  statistics 
— and  the  German  statistics  may  usually  be  relied  upon 
as  more  straightforward  than  the  English  ones.  Thus,  at 
Bonn,  in  1870,  41  vaccinated  cases  of  small-pox  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  before  a  single  unvaccinated  case 
was  brought ;  at  Cologne,  at  the  same  date,  the  number, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  was  173;  and  at  Liegnitz, 
in  187 1,  it  was  224;  while  at  Neuss,  out  of  a  total  number 
of  248  cases  of  small-pox  between  1865  and  1873,  not  a 
single  one  was  unvaccinated.  * 

These  facts,  and  they  are  undisputed,  certainly  suggest  the 
conclusion  that,  while  vaccination  gains  a  great  reputation 
as  a  prophylactic  from  our  ordinary  freedom  from  the 
disease  against  which  it  is  supposed  to  protect  us,  it  is 
really  quite  useless  when  an  epidemic  makes  its  appear- 

*  Encyclop.  Briton.,  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  30.  Further  examples  from 
Germany  will  be  found  in  Dr  Creighton's  article,  "  Vaccination,  a 
Scientific  Enquiry,"  in  the  Arena — an  American  magazine — for  Sep- 
tember 1890. 
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ance.  And  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  use  or 
disuse  of  vaccination  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  small- 
pox, of  such  a  character  as  to  have  any  scientific  value,  is 
further  shown  by  quite  recent  experience  in  our  own 
country.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  this  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  comparative  disuse  of  vaccination  in 
sundry  districts  (in  defiance  of  the  law)  that,  whereas 
most  of  the  statistics  quoted  above  refer  only  to  countries 
and  periods  where  and  when  vaccination  was  uniform  and 
universal,  we  can  now  see  whether  towns  in  which  nearly 
all  the  children  are  unvaccinated  do  in  fact  suffer,  as  we 
had  been  led  to  anticipate,  from  their  neglect  of  the 
great  preservative ;  and  we  can  compare  them  with  other 
towns,  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  respects  save  in  regard 
to  vaccination. 


The  Evidence  of  Sundry  Towns  and  Districts 
in  England. 

I  have  recently  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  tables 
issued  by  the  Registrar  General  with  those  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  independent,  trustworthy,  "dead" 
statistics,  as  I  have  above  described  them,  taking  for  the 
vaccination  statistics  the  period  of  six  years,  1885-90 — no 
detailed  later  ones  have  yet  been  issued — and,  for  the 
statistics  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  the  Registrar  General's 
returns  from  1887,  which  bring  us,  in  the  case  of  sundry 
large  towns,  up  to  the  end  of  June  this  year ;  and  they 
amply  confirm  what  those  who  know  that  there  is  no  patho- 
logical relation  between  small-pox  and  vaccination  would 
have  anticipated,  viz  :  that  neither  is  there  any  statistical 
relation.  It  is  unimportant  that  the  vaccination  returns 
do  not  come  down  to  date,  because  they  vary  far  less 
markedly  than  epidemics  do ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as 

E 
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certain  that,  where  vaccination,  as  shown  by  the  reports, 
was  discredited  and  largely  abandoned  in  1890,  there  has 
been  no  subsequent  return  to  the  belief  and  practice,  but 
rather  a  further  departure  from  it.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  where  there  is  least  vac- 
cination there  also  is  least  small-pox ;  but  this  again  must 
be  accounted  a  mere  accident.* 

Thus,  to  compare  large  areas  first,  the  four  best  vac- 
cinated counties  in  England  are  Westmoreland,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Somerset,  and  Worcester,  containing  a  population 
of  about  865,000.  The  average  vaccination  default  in 
these  counties  during  the  period  named  was  very  small, 
viz.,  39,  and  the  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  six  years 
1887-92  amounted  to  14.  The  three  least  vaccinated 
counties  are  Leicester,  Northants,  and  Bedford,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,050,000.  In  these  the  average 
percentage  of  default  was  as  high  as  28-3,  and  the  deaths 
from  small-pox,  1 2.  The  numbers  of  course  are  too  small 
in  both  cases  for  any  sound  conclusion  to  be  based  on 
them  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  indicate  any  serious 
consequences  from  the  neglect  of  vaccination. 

Turning  next  to  sundry  towns,  and  comparing  the  statistics 
of  vaccination  with  the  statistics  of  small-pox,  we  find  it 
equally  impossible  to  establish  from  the  figures  any  posi- 
tive relation  between  the  two.    The  tables  which  are  here 

*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  while  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  these  figures,  and  those  which  are  contained  in  the  following 
tables,  as  accurate  as  possible,  there  may  be  in  some  cases  a  slight 
amendment  required,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Registrar 
General  do  not  always  follow  the  same  boundaries  :  and  in  the 
Registrar  General's  preliminary  reports  deaths  in  small -pox  hospitals 
are  usually  referred  to  the  towns  from  which  the  cases  came  ;  whereas 
in  his  Annual  Report  they  are  placed  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
hospitals  are  actually  situated.  But  the  differences  could  hardly  be 
of  a  kind  to  affect  the  general  argument. 
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appended  (pp.  68,  69)  amply  illustrate  this.  Table  I.  gives 
the  twenty-two  registration  districts  which  have  suffered  most 
from  small-pox  during  the  seven-and-a-half  years  ending  June 
30th  last.  The  table  also  shows  to  what  extent  vaccination 
had  been  neglected  in  these  same  districts  during  the  six 
years  ending  December  31st,  1890.  Later  returns  as  to 
vaccination  are  not  yet  published;  indeed  those  for  1890 
have  only  just  come  to  hand  (on  August  29th,  1894).  Table 
II.  shows  the  twenty-two  poor-law  unions  (the  boundaries  of 
which  correspond  with  sufficient  accuracy  with  those  of  the 
registration  districts)  in  which  vaccination  had  been  most 
neglected  during  the  period  above  mentioned ;  and  it 
shows  also  to  what  extent  these  districts  have  suffered  from 
small-pox.  * 

Now,  on  the  theory  on  which  vaccination  has  been  made 
compulsory — and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  throughout 
I  am  criticising  the  reasonableness  of  a  law  which  insists 
on  the  vacination  of  infants  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  community — these  two  tables  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly 
identical.  Special  prevalence  of  small-pox  ought  to  be  the 
result  of  neglect  of  vaccination,  which  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  kind  of  bulwark,  shutting  the  disease  out ; 
and  specially-marked  neglect  of  the  great  preservative  ought 
to  be  followed  by  a  smart  epidemic.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  what  do  the  figures  show  ? 

*  Sundry  unions  are  included  under  the  names  of  the  towns  to  which 
they  really  belong.  Thus  Barton  Regis  is  included  under  Bristol,  Eccles- 
all-Bierlow  under  Sheffield,  Aston  Manor  under  Birmingham,  &c. 
London  is  omitted  from  these  statistical  tables,  partly  because  vaccina- 
tion varies  so  considerably  over  its  huge  and  ill-defined  area,  that  the 
figures  would  indicate  nothing  unless  it  were  also  pointed  out  in  detail 
from  what  districts  the  cases  come  which  are  transferred  to  the  hospitals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  at  or  near  Dartford.  But  it  may 
be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  small-pox  epidemic  this  summer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St  John's  Wood  occurred  in  a  district  belter 
vaccinated  than  London  as  a  whole. 


TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  11  Towns  or  Districts  {excluding  London)  which  have  suffered 
most  from  Small-Pox  during  the  last  jh  years;  and  showing  also  how 
far  they  neglected  Vaccination,  1885-90. 


Deaths  from  Small-Pox. 

Percentage  of  Vaccination 
Default. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894* 

Total 

18S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Average} 

Sheffield    .  . 

282 

409 

... 

1 

14 

5 

... 

711 

4-6 

3'7 

2'4 

4-0 

4'5 

5"4 

4'i 

Birmingham  . 

2 

7 

7' 

131 

211 

4'3 

46 

5'5 

3-6 

5'8 

5-8 

4"9 

Bradford  .  . 

3 

1 

4 

26 

149 

7"i 

8-o 

i°'5 

7'3 

20' 6 

24-3 

129 

Dcwsbuiy .  . 

2 

22 

102 

t 

t 

126 

47'2 

37'5 

2g'6 

32-2 

37'3 

39'1 

37'i 

Bristol  .    .  . 

38 

47 

17 

21 

123 

4-0 

4'5 

4'i 

4'° 

70 

7'7 

5 '2 

Oldham    .  . 

13 

15 

65 

21 

114 

18-4 

27'6 

44-1 

6o'9 

71*0 

74'4 

49"4 

Walsall     .  . 

8 

24 

67 

9 

108 

6'2 

I4"3 

I2'7 

8-8 

I2'0 

I3'5 

II"2 

Halifax  .  . 

1 

52 

35 

2 

90 

9-8 

I3*° 

28-2 

44-8 

6o-o 

69-6 

37*5 

Warrington  . 

2 

56 

17 

75 

4'3 

3-6 

4"i 

4-6 

60 

5'i 

4-6 

Manchester  . 

... 

1 

1 

48 

17 

67 

3'5 

4'i 

3'S 

3'7 

4'4 

4"9 

4'° 

Grimsby    .  . 

13 

48 

I 

62 

64 

7"2 

4'3 

5-6 

5'3 

6-8 

6-9 

Wakefield  .  . 

20 

1 

1 1 

25 

t 

57 

3'7 

3*9 

3° 

3*4 

4-6 

3'9 

Preston    .  . 

1 

52 

1 

54 

79 

6-4 

8'2 

7-i 

lo'g 

8-5 

8-i 

Leeds   .    .  . 

1 

18 

1 

1 

8 

20 

2 

51 

i-8 

2"I 

4'2 

2'2 

57 

5'i 

3'5 

Prestwich .  . 

6 

39 

4 

t 

t 

49 

7'4 

7'i 

8-2 

7'i 

107 

8-6 

82 

Rotherham  . 

29 

16 

1 

2 

48 

5"i 

3-9 

2-8 

4-6 

5'4 

4"i 

4'3 

Chesterfield  . 

3 

3° 

9 

t 

t 

42 

4"° 

io*3 

92 

5'8 

9'2 

i5'4 

90 

Wortley    .  . 

17 

17 

5 

t 

t 

39 

3-8 

3-6 

24 

3'9 

5*5 

7-0 

4'5 

Ashton-under- 
Lyne     .  . 

34 

1 

35 

7*4 

7'3 

81 

5"9 

ti-6 

I2"9 

8-8 

Liverpool  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

IS 

9 

2 

34 

4"7 

4-8 

S'7 

4 '7 

4'3 

4"4 

4-3 

Middles- 
borough 

18 

5 

2 

7 

2 

34 

3'o 

2"I 

2-6 

2'8 

3'9 

4-i 

3"i 

Hull     .    .  . 

2 

19 

3 

8 

1 

33 

9'i 

I3'5 

10'  I 

io'6 

io"4 

106 

io'7 

*  To  June  30th.  t  Official  details  not  yet  to  hand. 

}  These  averages  may  be  compared  with  the  averages  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  given  on  p.  55. 


TABLE  II. 


Showing  the  22  Towns  or  Districts  (excluding  Lo7idon)  in  which  Vaccina- 
tion was  most  neglected,  1885-90,-  and  showing  also  how  far  they  have 
suffered  from  Small-Pox  during  the  last  jh  years. 


* 

Percentage  of  Vaccination 
Default. 

Deaths  from  Small-Pox. 

1885 

[886 

[887 

t888 

I 

[889 

[890 

A.verage{ 

1887 

[888 

1889 

[890 

1891 

[892 

1 

1893 

1894* 

Total 

Keighley  .  . 

7i'9 

71-8 

75 '4 

787 

8i-i 

8o'i 

76-5 

2 

t 

t 

2 

Leicester  .  . 

52-1 

69'  1 

72'2 

77-0 

79-8 

787 

74-8 

6 

15 

21 

Gloucester 

io'6 

18-1 

58'8 

79  3 

83-2 

832 

55'5 

0 

• 

Oldham    .  . 

184 

27*6 

4'1 

6o"9 

71*0 

74'4 

49'4 

x3 

15 

65 

21 

114 

Luton  .    .  . 

8-3 

297 

33° 

43'° 

64-3 

72-5 

41-9 

t 

t 

0 

Eastbourne  . 

24-1 

238 

32*2 

43'7 

S4'4 

65-1 

4°'5 

0 

Halifax   .  . 

9-8 

130 

282 

44-8 

6o'o 

69-6 

37'5 

1 

52 

35 

2 

90 

Northampton 

IO'2 

22"9 

25'7 

37-0 

63-6 

74-6 

37'3 

0 

Deivsbury 

47'2 

37'5 

29'6 

32*2 

37'3 

39' 1 

37'i 

2 

22 

102 

t 

t 

126 

Barrow-on- 
Soar  .    .  . 

166 

2o-9 

2f8 

35'° 

527 

67'2 

35'8 

... 

t 

t 

0 

Kettering  .  . 

io'4 

22'2 

27*1 

36-8 

46*3 

53  3 

327 

1 

t 

1 

Banbury   .  . 

9' 5 

24-I 

25-3 

3«'9 

46^2 

43' 1 

30*2 

t 

t 

0 

Billesdon  .  . 

i4'o 

i8-3 

23'5 

3''5 

32'6 

40' 3 

267 

t 

0 

Welling- 
borough 

92 

104 

132 

20-3 

32-1 

721 

26'2 

t 

t 

0 

Falmouth  .  . 

6-7 

9'3 

146 

27'3 

39'° 

46  5 

23-9 

1 

t 

t 

X 

Thrapston 

4'9 

7'5 

9'5 

26*1 

36'6 

51-1 

22'6 

t 

t 

0 

Blaby  .    .  . 

io'4 

13*2 

'3'3 

'9'7 

24-3 

47'7 

2I'4 

t 

t 

0 

Bath    .    .  . 

i3-c 

'7'9 

20'i 

24*0 

26'5 

18-4 

3 

3 

Cheltenham  . 

14T 

14*4 

'S-c 

20*S 

19-8 

2I\ 

I7'5 

0 

Dover  .    .  . 

12'a 

'7'4 

l8'a 

21'6 

12-8 

i6-E 

16-5 

5 

3 

8 

Burnley    .  . 

7'7 

I2'5 

I4'c 

»9"4 

25-3 

20'C 

164 

2 

2 

South  Shields 

«'S 

I3*' 

'3'? 

231 

18-8 

i6'c 

16*1 

1 

X 

2 

*  To  June  30th.  f  Official  details  not  yet  to  hand, 

t  These  averages  may  be  compared  with  the  averages  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  given  on  p.  55. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  in  only  three  instances  out  of 
twenty-two  do  we  find  that  the  tables  correspond ;  or,  more 
correctly,  only  in  three  out  of  a  total  of  forty-one  places 
that  come  into  the  lists.  Dewsbury,  Oldham,  and  Halifax 
are  these  three ;  and  I  have  had  their  names  printed  in 
italics  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  advocate  of  vaccina- 
tion is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  point  to  these  three,  and  to 
urge  that  their  aggregate  of  330  deaths  from  small-pox  since 
1887  is  the  penalty  they  have  had  to  pay  for  their  temerity 
in  neglecting  vaccination  during  six  years,  up  to  an  average 
of  41*3  per  cent  on  the  number  of  children  born.  But  what, 
then,  are  we  to  say  of  Sheffield,  with  its  711  deaths  in  spite 
of  a  very  low  average  of  vaccination  default ;  and  what  of 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Warrington,  Manchester,  and  the  other 
towns,  which  have  also  suffered  considerably  in  spite  of  being 
vaccinated  better  than  the  country  as  a  whole?  Or  again, 
turning  to  the  other  table,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Keighley, 
Gloucester,  Luton,  Eastbourne,  Northampton,  and  a  dozen 
others,  which  small-pox  has  either  not  touched  at  all,  or  not 
appreciably,  in  spite  of  their  great  and  growing  neglect? 
But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  the  subject.  The  figures,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  before  been  presented  in  a  way 
which  makes  their  significance  unmistakable,  tell  their  own 
tale ;  and  only  those  who  "  will  not  be  learned  nor  under- 
stand, but  walk  on  still  in  darkness,"  can  be  blind  to  it. 

If  these  statistics  prove  anything,  they  show  that  neglect 
of  vaccination  has  involved  no  special  disaster,  and  that 
insistence  on  it  has  provided  no  special  security.  On  the 
whole  the  best  vaccinated  populations  have  suffered  most. 

Before  this  part  of  the  subject  is  quitted,  a  word  should 
be  said  as  to  Leicester,  the  town  which  has  played  the  most 
important  part  in  this  vaccination  controversy.  For  more 
than  fifteen  years  Leicester  has  openly  rebelled  against  the 
Vaccination  Laws,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
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children  born  there  are  now  vaccinated.*  In  187 1-2,  when 
it  was  as  well  vaccinated  as  any  other  town  in  England,  there 
were  358  deaths  from  small-pox ;  but  from  1878  onwards  there 
were  not  a  dozen  deaths  from  that  cause,  though  the  disease 
was  imported  on  various  occasions,  until  1892;  and  when  it 
then  appeared  that  the  prevalent  epidemic  had  reached 
Leicester,  the  medical  journals  (which  advocate  vaccination 
with  a  peremptoriness  and  assurance  such  as  no  adverse 
experience  has  apparently  any  power  to  shake)  displayed 
much  excitement ;  and  most  of  us  felt  some  interest  and 
curiosity,  as  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  the  most  terrible 
epidemic  of  this  or  of  any  other  century.  But  it  did  not 
"  come  off."  Whether  from  carelessness  about  the  isolation 
of  patients,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  disease  lingered  on 
for  some  months.  Yet,  during  the  whole  period,  in  a  town 
which  numbers  (including  the  suburbs)  over  150,000  in- 
habitants, there  were  only  146  cases  and  21  deaths;  and 
the  disease  has  since  1893  entirely  disappeared.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  of  those 
who  desire  the  abolition  of  compulsory  vaccination  that 
there  has  been  this  very  slight  epidemic,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  in  Leicester;  for  it  is  an  excellent  instance  to  adduce 
of  the  now  undeniable  fact  that,  even  at  a  time  of  small-pox 
epidemic,  the  disease  does  not  of  necessity  spread  amongst 
an  unvaccinated  population.! 

By  way  of  commentary  on  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  section — which  are  I  believe  substantially  accurate, 
though  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  every  figure — I  cannot 
do   better   than  quote  from  the  "  Report   on  Sanitary 

*  On  April  3rd,  1890,  the  Times  reported  that  out  of  1200  births 
only  23  children  were  vaccinated. 

t  A  full  account  of  the  epidemic,  by  Mr  J.  T.  Biggs,  was  printed  in 
the  Leicester  Daily  Post  in  June,  and  reprinted  in  the  Vaccination 
Inquirer  in  July  this  year. 
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Measures  in  India,  1879-80.*  "The  vaccination  returns 
in  India  show  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  does  not 
bear  a  ratio  to  the  small-pox  deaths.  Small-pox  in  India 
is  related  to  season,  and  also  to  epidemic  prevalence.  It 
is  not  a  disease,  therefore,  that  can  be  controlled  by  vaccina- 
tion, in  the  sense  that  vaccination  is  a  specific  against  it. 
As  an  endemic  and  epidemic  disease  it  must  be  dealt  with 
by  sanitary  measures ;  and,  if  these  are  neglected,  small-pox 
is  certain  to  increase  during  epidemic  times.  Vaccination 
has  no  power  apparently  over  epidemic  small-pox.  It 
would  scarcely  answer,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  go  on 
vaccinating  the  people  to  protect  them  from  small-pox, 
while  leaving  them  surrounded  by  such  disease-causes  as 
the  Reports  would  show  to  exist  in  all  the  villages  affected." 
Substitute  in  this  memorable  official  confession,  "  England  " 
for  "  India,"  and  you  have  the  truth  precisely  stated.  Its 
application  is  indeed  universal. 

The  Alleged  Immunity  of  Re-vaccinated  Nurses. 

A  favourite  argument  on  behalf  of  vaccination  is  the 
alleged  immunity  of  small-pox  hospital  nurses  who  have 
been  re-vaccinated.  Some  years  ago  an  official  paper  used 
to  be  distributed  at  the  public  vaccination  stations  claiming 
total  immunity  for  such  persons.  The  statement  was 
inaccurate,  and  it  has  now  been  formally  withdrawn  in 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  with  the  some- 
what lame  explanation  that  it  was  "  a  printer's  error." 
No  doubt  such  nurses  do  usually  keep  free  of  the  disease  ; 
but  that  their  freedom  is  due  to  vaccination  or  re-vaccina- 
tion is  at  least  "  not  proven."  Constitutional  immunity 
is  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  ;  in  some  cases  protection 
is  afforded  by  a  previous  attack ;  and  the  process  of 


*  Vol.  XIII.,  1S81,  p.  142. 
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"seasoning,"  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained,*  may 
fairly  be  claimed  as  a  cause  of  immunity  from  small-pox, 
no  less  than  from  other  fevers,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
habitually  attend  the  patients,  t  There  are  references 
to  such  immunity  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  recent  testimony  to  there  being  no 
special  security  for  re-vaccinated  as  compared  with  vac- 
cinated nurses  ;  and,  though  it  is  perhaps  impossible  at 
the  present  day,  owing  to  the  long-continued  and  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  to  find 
unvaccinated  nurses  on  whom  experiments  as  to  their 
immunity  might  be  tried,  I  know  of  one  unvaccinated 
doctor,  who,  so  far,  has  not  caught  the  disease  while 
attending  to  his  small-pox  patients.  On  the  whole,  this 
argument  from  immunity,  which,  by  the  way  is  not  so 
much  used  on  behalf  of  vaccination  as  of  re-vaccination, 
is  not  a  very  convincing  one,  when  the  facts  are  fairly  and 
truly  stated ;  but,  as  originally  circulated  by  authority,  it 
came  no  doubt  with  much  rhetorical  effect.  J 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  misstatement  that  has 
persistently  been  circulated.  Over  and  over  again  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  that,  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
the  French,  through  having  no  compulsory  vaccination  law, 
lost  23,499  soldiers  from  small-pox ;  while  the  Germans, 
every  man  in  their  army  being  re-vaccinated,  lost  only 

*  An  ingenious  explanation,  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  bacteriologists,  occurred  to  the  eminent  discoverer 
Werner  von  Siemens  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the  Caucasus  in  1864. 
See  "Personal  Recollections"  (1893),  p.  297. 

+  Consumption  also  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  an  infectious 
disease  ;  but  consumption  hospital  nurses  enjoy  absolute  immunity 
from  it. 

X  The  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  1893,  already 
referred  to  (p.  3),  admits  that  several  cases  of  small-pox  occurred 
among  the  staff  in  that  year. 
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3162.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  defeated,  depressed, 
and  disorganised  French  did  lose  more  by  various  diseases 
than  the  victorious  and  well-handled  Germans ;  but  that 
these  particular  figures  must  have  been  invented  by  some 
one  (and  invented  for  what  end  save  for  the  glory  of  vaccina- 
tion) is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  admitted  from  head- 
quarters on  botli  sides  that  no  records  were  kept  during 
the  war  of  the  specific  diseases  from  which  soldiers  died. 

One  other  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  need  that 
there  is  to  use  caution  in  accepting  arguments  based  solely 
on  statistics. 

Mulhall  states  ("  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  203)  that 
in  1874  a  law  was  passed  in  Germany  making  re-vaccination 
compulsory  on  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
wonderful  effect  of  this  law  is  illustrated  by  a  table  which 
shows  that,  whereas  in  the  five  years,  187 1-4,  the  deaths  in 
Germany  from  small-pox  were  555  per  10,000  deaths  from 
all  causes,  in  the  eight  years,  1875-82,  they  were  only  8. 
But  the  conclusion  we  are  expected  to  draw  from  this  is  not 
warranted,  for  it  is  not  the  fact  that  re-vaccination  was  first 
made  compulsory  in  Germany  in  1874.  The  law  then 
passed  only  consolidated  and  made  uniform  the  vaccination 
laws  already  existing  throughout  the  Empire.  And,  as  early 
as  1835,  re- vaccination  of  all  children  attending  the  public 
schools  in  Prussia  had  been  made  obligatory.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  re-vaccination  had  thus  been  the  rule 
among  the  great  majority  of  the  population  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  that  too  among  the  poorer  classes  especially,  for 
education  was  compulsory  and  so  brought  the  children  to 
the  public  schools,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Prussia 

*  The  number  was  given  as  263  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  figures  apparently  being  quoted  from  Mulhall's 
"Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  in  the  new  edition  of  which  (1892)  the 
statement  still  remains. 
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in  the  years  187 1-2  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of 
124,948. 

Statistical  evidence,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything  at  all, 
must  not  consist  of  isolated  facts,  picked  out  here  and 
there  because  they  confirm  a  prepossession.  True,  in  so 
vast  a  subject,  involving  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
vaccination  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons,  scattered 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  during  a  period  which  now 
extends  over  nearly  a  hundred  years,  it  is  impossible  that  all 
the  facts  should  be  got  together  and  faced,  even  if  we  could 
rely  (as  we  notoriously  cannot)  on  the  statistics  not  being 
falsified  by  those  from  whose  pens  they  originally  come. 
But  there  are  in  existence  figures,  not  contested  and  doubt- 
less substantially  correct,  which  I  submit  prove  adequately 
that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  small-pox  and 
vaccination.  Statistics  on  a  large  scale  would  by  no  means 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  prophylactic  power  of  vaccination, 
if  only  this  constant  relation  could  in  a  few  well-ascertained 
instances  be  shown.  "Show  me"  it  has  been  publicly 
challenged  in  the  newspapers,  "  twelve  households  into 
which,  during  an  epidemic,  small-pox  gained  entrance,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  the  unvaccinated  member  or  members 
of  that  household,  and  I  will  believe."  Such  evidence  ought, 
ex  hypothesi,  to  be  easily  producible,  but  such  evidence  has 
never  been  produced. 

Conclusion  on  the  Argument  from  Statistics. 

A  weakness  discernible  in  the  argument  from  statistics  is 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  day  invariably  support  that 
particular  form  of  the  belief  in  vaccination  which  is  at  the 
time  in  vogue.  In  Jenner's  day,  when  one  insertion  of  the 
lymph  through  a  single  puncture  in  the  skin  was  alleged  to 
secure  life-long  protection,  the  statistics  (at  that  date  un- 
official) amply  proved  the  assertion.    But,  when  the  failure 
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of  this  mild  kind  of  vaccination  could  no  longer  be  denied, 
the  cry  was  raised  that  it  was  "  not  properly  performed,"  and 
laborious  statistics  were  issued  showing  the  immunity  of 
those  who  had  "good  marks,"  and  especially  of  those  who 
had  a  large  number  of  marks.  These  statistics  are  still 
often  quoted,  but  they  are  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion,  now 
that  Dr  Dalton  has  shown  that  "good  marks"  prove  sus- 
ceptibility rather  than  immunity.  Statistics  proving  the 
value  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  re-vaccination  are  just  now 
more  in  vogue;  and,  last  of  all,  it  is  "recent  vaccination," 
involving  of  course  frequent  re-vaccination,  and  so  plenty 
of  work  for  the  doctors,  which  the  medical  journals  are 
advocating  as  the  only  really  safe  thing.  A  little  scep- 
ticism is  perhaps  pardonable  under  such  circumstances  as 
these.* 

But  it  may  be  questioned  further,  whether  the  argument 
from  statistics  can  legitimately  be  used  at  all,  except  by  those 
who  employ  it  as  subsidiary  to  a  scientific  theory  of  vaccina- 
tion. Mere  empiricism  is  usually  taken  as  synonymous  with 
quackery ;  and  certainly  vaccination  would  never  have  ob- 
tained recognition  as  a  legitimate  operation,  if  it  had  not 
originally  been  based  on  a  plausible  theory,  which  pointed 
towards  prophylaxy  against  small-pox  as  its  probable  effect. 
Statistics  confirming  such  an  anticipation  have  no  doubt  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  argument ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
Creighton-Crookshank  doctrine  of  cow-pox  remains  unre- 
futed — and  it  has  held  the  field  now  for  some  seven  years, 
without  even  being  called  in  question — the  absence  of  any 

*  An  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  small-pox  is  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  far  more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females.  Out  of  2051  deaths 
from  the  disease  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  six  years  1887-92,  1231 
were  males  and  820  females,  the  proportion  being  thus  almost  exactly 
3  to  2.  Yet  re-vaccination  is  certainly  more  common  among  males  than 
among  females,  being  obligatory  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
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scientific  theory  indicating  a  pathological  relation  between 
cow-pox  and  small-pox  renders  the  appeal  to  statistics  some- 
what grotesque,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  professors  of  a 
scientific  art.  The  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  any  medical 
nostrum  can  produce  testimonials  {i.e.,  statistics)  to  its  value. 
Two  men  who  believe  that  they  have  cured  themselves  of 
rheumatism  by  carrying  a  raw  potato  in  the  left-hand  pocket 
of  their  trousers  can  issue  statistics  shewing  that  the  remedy 
has,  to  their  own  knowledge,  proved  efficacious  in  100  per 
cent,  of  the  cases, — this  use  of  magnificent  percentages, 
when  the  actual  numbers  are  very  small,  is  a  fallacious  piece 
of  rhetoric  familiar  to  the  students  of  this  vaccination  con- 
troversy— and  it  is  obvious  to  add  that,  while  testimonials 
to  the  curative  power  of  this  or  that  quack  remedy  are 
always  to  be  had,  even  though  there  is  some  definite  disease 
to  be  rid  of  first,  testimonials  to  an  alleged  prophylactic 
power  are  far  more  readily  obtainable,  since  nothing  is 
necessary  beyond  keeping  clear  of  the  disease,  which  there 
may  be  no  opportunity  to  catch ;  and  the  evidence  is 
proportionately  worthless  and  misleading. 

The  medical  journals,  which,  with  pathetic  persistency, 
publish  small-pox  hospital  returns  proving  the  value  of 
vaccination,  forget  that,  not  only  are  statistics  prepared  by 
enthusiastic  advocates,  without  any  critical  check,  unsatis- 
factory evidence  in  any  case  to  lay  before  those  whom  they 
wish  to  convert,  but  further,  that  such  statistics  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  admissible  evidence  at  all  by  those  who 
realise  that  the  scientific  basis  of  vaccination  has  been  over- 
thrown. An  illustration  may  make  this  clear.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  electricity,  in  certain  cases,  has  a 
curative  power,  though  the  subject  is  as  yet  an  obscure  one. 
When  therefore  we  read  cordial  and  sincere  testimonies 
borne  by  persons  of  repute  to  the  value  of  "  electropathic 
belts,"  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  such  benefits  might 
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result  from  an  electric  current  induced  by  the  wearing  of 
such  a  belt ;  and  additional  evidence  serves  to  strengthen 
that  conviction.  But  when  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  the  belts  in  question  are  not  constructed  so  as  to  induce 
any  electric  current  at  all,  the  scientific  basis  (such  as  it  was) 
of  the  alleged  cures  is  destroyed ;  and  no  amount  of  evidence 
avails  to  restore  our  faith.  Without  imputing  dishonesty  to 
anyone  who  still  testifies  to  cures  effected,  we  are  satisfied 
that  such  persons  are  mistaken.  The  cure,  if  not  a  delusion, 
was  due  perhaps  to  the  warmth  of  the  belt,  or  to  some  other 
cause  wholly  unconnected  with  it.  Certainly  it  was  not  due 
to  a  non-existent  electric  current.  Scepticism  of  this  kind, 
which  is  wholly  natural,  is  precisely  parallel  with  the  disbelief 
in  the  prophylactic  power  of  vaccination,  which  grows 
steadily  whenever  the  real  state  of  the  case  becomes  known ; 
and  no  carefully  prepared  statistics,  nor,  for  that  matter,  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men,  can  avail  to  restore 
the  operation  to  that  honourable  place  which  it  occupied 
when  it  was  believed  to  possess  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

Whenever  an  argument  in  favour  of  vaccination  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  based  solely  on  statistic*-  and  not  on  any 
scientific  theory,  the  question  should  always  be  asked,  "  But 
is  vaccination  or  re-vaccination,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  only 
differentiating  condition  ?  "  If  it  is  not,  the  argument  at 
once  loses  nearly  all  its  weight.  Thus,  Dr  M'Vail,  of 
Glasgow,  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  on  the  other  side,  in  his 
"  Vaccination  Vindicated,"  produces  some  striking  compara- 
tive statistics  of  small-pox  mortality  in  the  armies  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  Empires  respectively,  and  he  ascribes 
the  superior  immunity  of  the  Germans  to  their  being 
invariably  re- vaccinated,  which  the  Austrians  are  not.  But 
are  all  the  other  conditions  the  same?  Is  Vienna  in  all 
respects  as  healthy  a  town  as  Berlin  ?  and  are  not  Austrian 
soldiers  often  quartered  amidst  Oriental  filth,  such  as  would 
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not  be  tolerated  by  Prussian  officers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  barracks  ? 

So,  again,  attention  is  sometimes  called  to  the  freedom 
from  small-pox  alleged  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  re- vaccinated 
soldiers  of  the  British  army.  True,  the  mortality  among 
them  is,  as  one  would  expect  among  seasoned  men,  a  little 
lower  than  the  average  throughout  the  country,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  this  country.  But,  when  our  re-vaccinated 
soldiers  are  sent  to  unhealthy  quarters,  as,  for  example,  in 
India,  the  cases  and  deaths  from  small-pox,  though  they 
may  not  strike  one  as  being  very  numerous,  are  yet  such  as, 
if  stated  as  percentages  to  the  total  number  of  the  British 
military  force,  would  show  a  proportion  that  would  mean 
a  considerable  epidemic  if  in  London  we  had  similar  per- 
centages of  cases  and  deaths  to  the  population.*  Arguments 
based  on  figures  alone  are  very  misleading,  unless  care  is 
taken  to  realise  their  true  significance,  and  unless  all  the 
conditions  on  which  they  probably  depend  are  given  a  fair 
consideration. 

We,  who  disbelieve  in  vaccination,  but  hold  that  other 
causes  beyond  the  natural  dying  out  of  an  exotic  disease 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  our  present  comparative 
immunity  from  small-pox,  are  disposed  to  conclude  that,  if 
all  the  energy  that  has  been  spent  in  promoting  vaccina- 
tion had  been  devoted  to  really  scientific  prophylactic 
measures,  sanitation,  disinfection,  isolation,  and  the  like, 
the  disease  would  probably  have  been  banished  from  the 
country  years  ago ;  though,  knowing  the  subtlety  with 
which  infectious  diseases  may  gain  an  entry  and  re- 
establish themselves,  we  do  not  pretend  that  any  such 
absolute  immunity  could  be  guaranteed.    We  admit  that, 

*  This  point  is  drawn  out  in  detail  in  the  Vaccination  Inquirer,  Vol. 
xvi.  p.  71. 
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after  all  has  been  done,  we  may  have  to  confess  with  the 
Friar  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  that 

"  A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents." 

But  we  do  maintain,  in  any  case,  that  a  fair  study  of  the 
statistics,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  where  all  rational  precautions  have  been  taken,  unless 
the  mysterious  influence  of  an  epidemic  intervenes,  there 
is  really  no  work  for  vaccination  to  do ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  an  epidemic  does  come,  vaccination  is  seen  to  be 
powerless,  and  it  is  on  other  measures  that  we  have  to 
depend  for  protection.  So  that,  while  vaccination  in  the 
one  case  is  superfluous,  in  the  other  it  is  ineffectual ; 
and  in  either  case  its  value  as  a  method  of  hygiene 
is  nil* 

The  Alleged  Risks  of  Vaccination. 

But  yet,  in  spite  of  disbelief  in  the  protective  power  of 
vaccination,  the  practice,  as  enforced  by  law,  would  never 
have  encountered  the  fierce  resistance  that  has  rendered 
the  Acts  inoperative  in  many  important  districts,  were  it 
not  for  the  accompanying  belief  that  it  does  harm  instead 
of  good.  A  mere  innocuous  "  rite,"  bearing  no  religious 
significance,  could  never  have  inspired  such  determined 
opposition. 

Many  people  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  vaccination 
ever  does  or  ever  can  do  any  harm.    So  great  is  their 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  Dr  Creighton  and  Professor  Crook- 
shank,  both  coming  to  the  study  of  vaccination  with  the  usual  pro- 
fessional prepossessions  in  its  favour,  lost  their  faith  in  it  when  they 
examined  its  history  and  pathology,  Dr  Kolb  and  Dr  Vogt,  dis- 
tinguished German  and  Swiss  statisticians,  also  approaching  the 
subject  with  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  lost  their  faith  from  a 
prolonged  study  of  the  statistics. 
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trust  in  a  beneficent  Legislature  that  they  refuse  to  believe 
in  injurious  results  as  a  possible  consequence  of  a  legally 
enforced  operation.  And  there  are  medical  men,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  but  who  nevertheless  profess  to 
share  this  opinion.  I  have  myself  seen  doctors  smile 
contemptuously  when  a  death  has  been  ascribed  to 
vaccination ;  and  another  I  have  known  declare  that  in 
the  course  of  a  long  practice  he  had  never  observed  a 
single  case  of  serious  injury.  Such  a  remark  reminds 
one  of  the  saying  of  Rousseau,  that  "it  requires  much 
philosophy  to  observe  once  what  can  be  seen  every  day  "  ; 
for  others  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell.  An  able 
man,  a  believer  in  vaccination,  for  example,  told  me 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  practice  to 
be  dropped,  because  his  experience  of  its  risks  had 
made  him  regard  it  as  "paying  too  high  a  premium  for 
insurance  " ;  and  indeed  the  mass  of  medical  evidence  as 
to  the  existence  of  serious  risks  is  simply  overwhelming. 
Even  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv 
for  October,  1806,  though  a  strong  advocate  of  the  new 
process,  admitted  that  "violent  cutaneous  disorders"  had 
sometimes  followed,  and  that  he  knew  of  "  one  or  two 
unfortunate  cases  in  which  the  wound  in  the  arm  had 
degenerated  into  a  dangerous  ulcer." 

Jenner  himself,  liable  as  he  was  to  be  blinded  by  his 
enthusiasm,  admitted  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  severe 
effects  produced  by  cow-pox  in  sundry  cases  that  he  had 
himself  inoculated  ;  indeed  the  whole  history  of  vaccina- 
tion, though  much  has  been  concealed,  is  strewn  with 
disaster  and  death.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  otherwise,  when  one  reflects  on  what  vaccina- 
tion really  is.  Why  should  cow-pox,  alone  among  diseases, 
never  do  any  harm  ?  Other  diseases  of  animals,  such  as 
glanders,  or  anthrax,  or  rabies,  are  known  to  be  peculiarly 
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deadly  when  accidentally  inoculated  on  to  man.  Cow- 
pox,  no  doubt,  when  affecting  an  animal  otherwise  healthy, 
is  a  comparatively  mild  ailment ;  and  this,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
apparently  a  disease  of  human  origin ;  but,  whether  we 
take  Jenner's  theory,  that  it  is  a  form  of  small-pox,  or 
Creighton  and  Crookshank's  theory,  that  it  is  akin  to 
syphilis,  we  still  have  to  admit  that  it  involves  some  risk. 
Dr  Ballard,  formerly  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  a  great  believer  in  the  value  of  vaccina- 
tion, frankly  admitted  this  : — 

"  Vaccination,"  he  says,  "  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled 
with  or  to  be  made  light  of ;  it  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
thoughtlessly,  or  without  due  consideration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  season  and  of  place.  Surgeon  and  patient 
should  both  carry  in  their  minds  the  regulating  thought 
that  the  one  is  engaged  in  communicating,  the  other  in 
receiving  into  his  system,  a  real  disease — as  truly  a  disease 
as  small-pox  or  measles  ;  a  disease,  which,  mild  and  gentle 
as  its  progress  may  usually  be,  yet  nevertheless,  now  and 
then,  like  every  other  exanthematous  malady,  asserts  its 
character  by  an  unusual  exhibition  of  virulence." 

He  is  speaking  of  vaccination  simply  as  the  inoculation 
of  cow-pox,  and  he  has  not  in  view  in  this  passage  dangers 
which  many  dread  far  more,  viz.  :  the  possible  in  vaccina- 
tion of  other  diseases  at  the  same  time. 

This  last  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  press  it  unduly.  Never- 
theless, it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  exists 
a  vast  mass  of  medical  evidence  (or  of  medical  opinion, 
it  may  be  better  to  term  it,  since  rigid  proof  is  seldom  to 
be  had),  that  such  diseases  as  syphilis,  erysipelas,  eczema, 
and  scrofula  can   be   communicated   or   stirred  up  by 
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vaccination ;  and  the  testimonies  collected  by  Mr  Tebb 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  amount  to  little  short  of  a 
demonstration  that  the  recrudescence  of  leprosy,  which  is 
causing  so  much  alarm  in  tropical  countries,  is  really  due 
to  this  cause.  *  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  one, 
evidently  not  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  that,  where 
a  disaster  results  from  vaccination,  the  doctor  who  per- 
formed the  operation  should  be  prosecuted.  Butj  this 
would  be  altogether  unfair ;  for  it  appears  to  depend 
rather  on  the  child's  constitution  than  on  the  quality  ot 
the  lymph  used,  whether  the  operation  "  takes  "  severely, 
or,  as  is  more  common,  results  only  in  a  slight  fever,  and 
a  sore  that  does  not  last  many  days ;  while,  as  to  the 
simultaneous  communication  of  other  diseases  along  with 
the  cow-pox,  it  has  been  admitted  by  more  than  one  ex- 
pert witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  no  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  lymph  used  can  guarantee 
that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  cow-pox  only.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  bacterium  specific  to  cow-pox  lymph,  though  it  is 
admitted  to  be  an  excellent  medium  for  the  cultivation 
of  bacteria  generally.  And,  while  so  few  inoculable 
diseases  can  be  identified  by  any  special  bacillus, 
recognised  as  forming  their  contagium,  it  is  clear  that 
bacteriology  can  throw  little  light  on  the  subject,  apart 
from  purely  negative  conclusions,  such  as  the  absence  of 
any  relation  between  cow-pox  and  small-pox.  t    Of  course, 

*  "The  Recrudescence  of  Leprosy  and  its  Causation,"  by  William 
Tebb.    London,  1893. 

t  While  these  sheets  .were  passing  through  the  press,  there  appeared 
(Aug.  29,  1894)  in  the  Medical  Officer's  Supplement  to  the  Twenty- 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  paper  by 
Dr  Klein,  entitled,  "  On  the  Etiology  of  Vaccinia  and  Variola,"  in 
which  he  claims  (p.  400  of  the  Supplement)  to  have  discovered  that 
"alike  in  variolous  lymph  and  in  vaccine  lymph — and  whether  the 
latter  be  derived  from  the  calf  or  from  the  human  subject— one  and  the 
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even  lymph  that  is  by  courtesy  termed  "pure"  is  full  of 
microbes  of  one  kind  or  another ;  but  they  are  mostly  quite 
harmless.  The  only  really  disquieting  point  in  Professor 
Crookshank's  evidence  on  the  bacteriology  of  vaccine  is 
that  the  lymph  occasionally  contains  a  bacterium  charac- 
teristic of  pus,  thus  indicating  a  risk  of  blood-poisoning. 

It  was  the  frequency  with  which  syphilitic  symptoms 
were  alleged  to  follow  vaccination  that  pointed  Dr 
Creighton  towards  his  conclusion  as  to  the  real  character 
of  cow-pox.  For  the  medical  details  his  book  should  be 
consulted  ;*  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  ulcers  of  a 
cancerous  nature,  slow  to  heal,  and  ultimately  leaving 
the  characteristic  "  good  mark "  behind,  are  the  most 
familiar  symptom  ;   while  the  persistency  of  the  disease 

same  definite  bacillus  is  demonstrable,  a  bacillus,  namely,  which  con- 
tains bodies  comparable  with  spores,  but  which  cannot  at  present  be 
cultivated  in  artificial  nutritive  media."  Of  course  the  paper  is 
intended  as  a  reply  to  Crookshank,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
If  this  alleged  discovery  can  be  maintained,  it  may  give,  no  doubt,  a 
prolongation  of  life  to  the  vaccination  doctrine,  by  providing  for  it  a 
specious  if  an  insufficiently  established  scientific  basis.  But,  to  be 
frank,  the  discovery  will  need  independent  confirmation,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted.  Dr  Klein's  researches  have  before  now  had  somewhat 
ambiguous  results,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  "  Greenwich  epidemic  " 
last  year.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  an  accom- 
modating bacillus,  dwelling,  apparently  as  a  "  specific,"  in  the  lymph 
of  two  diseases  known  by  other  tests  to  be  pathologically  distinct, 
should  reveal  itself  to  an  official  observer,  evidently  to  save  the  scientific 
credit  of  vaccination,  though  it  was  invisible  under  Professor  Crook- 
shank's  microscope  ;  and,  while  Dr  Klein's  paper  certainly  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  careful  study  of  competent  men,  at  present  the 
only  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  it  is  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  meaning  to  fight  for  compulsory  vaccination 
to  the  last,  have  realised  that,  unless  they  provide  themselves  with  a 
scientific  basis,  they  are  bound  to  lose.    See  Postscript,  p.  121. 

*"The  Natural  History  of  Cow-pox  and  Vaccinal  Syphilis,"  by 
Charles  Creighton,  M.D.  London,  1887.  The  same  theory  is 
developed  in  his  article  "Vaccination"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1S88). 
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in  the  system,  long  after  the  wounds  have  healed,  a 
persistency  which  may  manifest  itself  later  in  various  dis- 
agreeable ways,  is  a  further  proof  of  its  real  character. 

No  doubt  disasters  consequent  upon  vaccination  are 
but  rarely  observed,  especially  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  For  one  thing,  observation  depends  on  theory  ; 
and  the  old  theory,  which  made  cow-pox  parallel  with 
small-pox,  naturally  would  not  permit  any  such  observa- 
tions to  be  made  after  the  period  of  a  month  or  three 
weeks,  had  elapsed.  For  another  thing,  private  vaccina- 
tion is  notoriously  less  severe — it  is  often  enough  not 
vaccination  at  all,  in  any  real  sense — than  that  performed 
at  the  public  stations.  It  is  mainly  among  those  who 
have  to  go  to  these  stations  that  disasters  occur ;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  such  a  result  apart  from  the  vaccina- 
tion itself.  Poorly  clad  infants  have  to  be  taken  to  the 
place  at  the  appointed  time,  whatever  the  season  or 
weather  may  be  ;  the  mothers  and  their  children,  coming 
from  a  variety  of  unhealthy  homes,  have  then  to  wait 
and  associate ;  and  this  process  has  to  be  repeated  eight 
days  later,  when  the  vaccinator  has  the  right  (penalty  for 
refusing,  twenty  shillings)  to  open  the  vesicles  so  as  to 
procure  lymph  for  other  cases ;  and  in  this  second  opera- 
tion, followed  by  exposure  to  the  cold,  considerable  risk 
must  lie. 

Vaccination  occasionally  a  cause  of  Death. 

Medical  men,  not  public  vaccinators,  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  this 
system  ;  and  the  few  cases  of  death  registered  as  due  to 
vaccination  are  probably  all  those  of  children  operated 
on  at  the  public  stations,  but  subsequently  attended 
by  some  other  medical  man  ;  for  at  the  eighth  day 
the  public  vaccinator  is  not  able  to  judge  of  the  mis- 
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chief  that  has  been  done ;  and  he  does  not  see  the 
child  again  after  that  date.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any 
medical  man  would  certify  as  due  to  vaccination  the  death 
of  a  child  whom  he  had  vaccinated  himself.  Indeed,  re- 
gard for  the  parents'  feelings  as  well  as  for  his  own 
reputation  would  suggest  that  he  should  conceal  the  true 
cause ;  and  the  laxity  of  our  method  of  registration  makes 
such  concealment  very  easy.  I  have  never  been  on  the 
look-out  for  injuries  consequent  on  vaccination  ;  but  two 
cases  of  death  from  that  cause  (undoubted  and  ultimately 
admitted)  which  came  under  my  notice  perforce,  were 
registered,  the  one  as  due  to  "convulsions"  and  the 
other  as  due  to  "  syncope."  Under  these  categories  (as 
also  under  "debility"),  which  really  involve  no  definite 
statement  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  medical  men,  whether 
from  incompetence,  or  indolence,  or  because  for  some 
reason  they  are  unwilling  to  name  the  true  cause,  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  enter  wholesale  the  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year.* 

Yet  "  convulsions  "  are  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease  ; 
and  they  correspond  in  the  infant  to  delirium  in  the  adult, 
indicating  that  some  disease  or  derangement  (and  there  are 
several  that  cause  convulsions)  has  reached  an  acute  stage. 
Cow-pox  is  such  a  disease ;  and  when  a  child  is  suffering 
severely  from  vaccination,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  disease  or  of  physical  derangement, 
if  the  issue  be  convulsions  and  death,  it  is  surely  clear  that 
"  cow-pox  "  should  be  registered  as  the  cause,  and  not  the 
mere  symptom  "convulsions."     Much  the  same  may  be 

*  Upwards  of  36,000  in  England  and  Wales  are  thus  registered 
annually  at  the  present  time.  Other  "  Anomalies  of  Death  Certifica- 
tion "  are  dealt  with  under  that  title  by  Dr  Allan,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Strand  district,  in  the  "Medical  Times  and  Hospital 
Gazette  "  for  May  5,  1894. 
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said  of  the  deaths  of  infants  ascribed  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  "syncope"  or  "debility,"  when  such  deaths  occur 
during  the  crisis  of  the  vaccination  fever.  Indeed,  one 
may  go  much  further  and  maintain  that  in  every  case  in 
which  an  infant  dies  during  the  time  of  constitutional 
disturbance  following  vaccination,  or  before  the  healing 
of  the  vaccination  wounds — a  period  often  extending 
over  six  weeks  or  more — "vaccination"  should  certainly 
be  entered  on  the  certificate  as  a  secondary  or  con- 
tributory cause  of  death,  even  though  the  fatal  issue  may 
have  been  mainly  due  to  some  other  ailment ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  death  was  probably  due  to  the  complica- 
tion caused  by  the  cow-pox  fever.  And,  if  death  would 
not  have  ensued  but  for  that  complication,  vaccination 
is  in  such  cases  the  real  and  efficient  cause,  as  being  the 
preventible  one. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  bring  people  to  take  this  view 
of  the  matter,  though  it  is  really  the  common-sense  view, 
and  will  be  recognised  as  such  as  soon  as  the  quasi-religious 
belief  in  vaccination  has  waned.  People  feel  that  it  is 
monstrous — as  indeed  it  is — to  recognise  in  a  State-enforced 
operation  a  cause  of  disease  and  of  death ;  and  they  are 
ready  to  accept  any  evasion  rather  than  admit  it.  They 
are  satisfied  even  with  the  stereotyped  official  denials  made 
in  Parliament,  though  such  denials  would  count  for  nothing 
in  the  case  of  anything  else.  Occasionally  a  death  alleged 
to  be  due  to  vaccination  receives  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  what  is 
called  an  "  enquiry "  is  ordered.  An  inspector  is  sent 
down,  and,  with  a  local  medical  man,  he  calls  on  the 
wretched  mother.  Of  course  they  mean  to  act  fairly,  but 
they  are  convinced  that  vaccination  could  not  possibly  be  the 
cause ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  them,  after  a  little  cross- 
examination,  to  make  the  mother  bow  to  their  authority, 
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though  privately  she  may  retain  her  own  opinion.  Parlia- 
ment is  then  gravely  assured  that  the  death  is  not  even  sup- 
posed to  have  been  due  to  vaccination  ;  and  John  Bull 
is  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  his  own  wisdom  in  making 
so  harmless  and  so  valuable  an  operation  compulsory ; 
though,  as  I  happen  to  know,  a  mouthpiece  of  the  medical 
officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  ultimately 
feel  ashamed  of  the  lies  which  he  has  had  to  tell  at  their 
dictation. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  to 
conceal  the  truth,  there  exists  now  a  considerable  body 
even  of  official  evidence  to  the  risks  of  vaccination.  The 
German  regulations,*  directing  the  vaccine  lymph  to  be 
diluted  before  use  with  glycerine,  and  insisting  on  the  most 
elaborate  precautions,  with  the  object  of  securing  that  only 
children  in  sound  health  shall  be  vaccinated,  and  that 
"  humanised  lymph "  shall  be  taken  only  from  the  very 
healthiest  cases,  are  a  proof,  not  only  of  a  paternal  care  for 
which  everyone  should  feel  grateful,  but  also  of  a  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  serious  dangers  as  possibly  consequent  on 
vaccination.  These  regulations,  with  various  modifications, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
are  supposed  to  be  followed  at  the  public  vaccination 
stations  ;  but  their  great  elaborateness  makes  them  to  a 
large  extent  impracticable,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
very  imperfectly  carried  out.f 

Then  we  have  the  Registrar  General's  returns,  showing 
about  fifty-two  deaths  annually  due  to  "  Cow-pox  and  other 
effects  of  vaccination,"  a  number  which  Mr  Alfred  Milnes 

*  "  Reichs-Impfgesetz,"  April  8,  1874.  Among  other  precautions, 
vaccination  during  an  epidemic  of  any  infectious  disease  is  forbidden. 
See  Palmberg's  "  Public  Health  and  its  Appliances,"  translated  by 
Newsholme.     London,  1893.    Pp.  365,  366. 

t  They  are  printed  at  length  in  the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  they  came  into  force,  March  17,  1S87. 
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(who,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  may  be 
trusted  to  be  careful  with  his  figures)  estimates,  after  much 
enquiry,  to  represent  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  real 
number.*  And,  while  the  return  moved  for  by  Mr 
Hopwood  in  1877  (Commons  Paper,  No  433)  showed  that 
the  deaths  of  infants  from  certain  specified  causes  had 
increased  between  1847  and  1875 — i.e.,  coincidently  with 
the  enforcement  of  vaccination — at  a  rate  considerably  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  of  the  population  would  have 
warranted,  in  Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disuse  of 
vaccination  has  been  coincident  with  a  reduction  in  the 
annual  death-rate  of  young  children  from  107  per  1000  in 
1868-72  to  63  per  1000  in  1888-9.  I  speak  of  coincidence 
and  not  of  consequence,  because  the  consequence  is  a  mere 
inference,  and  the  facts  may  be  open  to  some  other  explana- 
tion. But  the  double  coincidence  is  at  any  rate  striking 
and  worth  recording. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  taken  as  adequately  proved 
that  vaccination,  since  its  first  introduction  by  Jenner,  has 
brought  about  the  deaths  of  some  thousands  of  children ; 
nor  can  we  in  regard  to  these  have  the  consolation  sug- 
gested by  some  who  believe  in  vaccination  but  yet  admit 
its  risks, — that  it  is  only  the  very  weakest  lives  that  have 
in  this  way  been  slightly  abbreviated.  Granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  establish 
this  form  of  infanticide,  so  as  to  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of 
feeble  and  unpromising  lives,  the  reply  would  be  that  it  is 
not  so  much  weakness,  as  constitutional  susceptibility  to 

*  Previously  to  18S1  it  had  only  been  officially  admitted  that 
"  erysipelas  following  vaccination  "  might  end  fatally  ;  and  a  coroner  is 
reported  to  have  refused  to  accept  a  verdict  given  in  accordance  with 
the  medical  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  "  vaccination  is  not  a 
legal  cause  of  death."  This  anomaly  was  remedied  by  Dr  Ogle  in  the 
year  above  mentioned  ;  and  immediately  the  returns  showed  about 
double  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  vaccination. 


go 
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the  fever  of  cow-pox,  that  makes  the  risk  j  and  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  weakly  children.  Its 
existence  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment ;  but 
when  the  experiment  has  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of  one 
child,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  a  similar  susceptibility  in 
the  case  of  other  children  of  the  same  parents,  who,  as 
having  already  paid  tribute  to  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
might  fairly  claim  subsequent  exemption  from  the  com- 
pulsory Acts. 

Compulsion  in  the  face  of  acknowledged  risk. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of  account  this  aspect  of 
the  vaccination  question ;  for,  although  vaccination  is 
really  discredited  more  by  arguments  which  prove  its  use- 
lessness  than  it  would  be  (if  its  value  were  undoubted)  by 
proofs  that  it  occasionally  does  harm,  it  is  the  dread  of 
vaccination,  and  not  mere  contempt  for  it,  that  makes 
compulsion  so  odious  and  ultimately  so  unworkable.  And 
it  is  the  existence  of  this  dread  which  a  statesman  has 
mainly  to  take  into  account.  Medical  men  may  be  able 
to  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  in  this  or  that  particular 
case  that  the  ascription  of  death  to  vaccination  was  a  mis- 
take ;  but  they  cannot,  on  any  theory  of  vaccination,  prove 
that  it  is  always  and  of  necessity  harmless.  That  being  so, 
the  dread  in  question  remains  a  reasonable  dread ;  and  a 
statesman,  recognising  its  existence,  need  not  trouble  him- 
self as  to  the  exact  measure  of  its  reasonableness,  when 
he  contemplates  a  repeal  of  the  compulsory  law.  That  a 
number  of  persons  are  honestly  persuaded  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  risk  is  sufficient  reason  for  not  putting  pressure  on 
them.  They  may  be  mistaken ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  their  reasonable  dread  deserves  consideration. 
For  myself,  I  dislike  in  such  cases  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  conscientious  objection "   to   vaccination.      The  word 
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"  conscientious "  has  canting  associations,  and  it  is  best 
not  employed  in  this  connection.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of 
common-sense  than  of  conscience.  A  mother  who  loves 
her  child  will  not  allow  it  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air 
without  any  covering,  not  because  she  has  any  "  conscien- 
tious objection "  to  such  a  proceeding,  but  because  she 
knows  she  would  be  a  fool  if  she  did.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  vaccination.  To  hold  that  it  is  useless  and  not 
free  from  risk  may  be  an  offence  against  medical  orthodoxy, 
but  you  cannot  prevent  people  from  becoming  persuaded 
that  such  is  the  case,  unless  you  prohibit  reading  and 
thinking  altogether.  And,  when  parents  are  thus  persuaded, 
it  is  merely  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  for  them  to  refuse  to  have  their  children  vaccinated. 
To  discuss  whether  such  persons  should  be  prosecuted  only 
once  in  the  case  of  each  child,  or  whether  they  should  be  pro- 
secuted over  and  over  again,  until  all  their  children  are  four- 
teen years  of  age,  may  be  a  useful  way  of  employing  the  time 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  to  anyone  who  takes  a 
broad  view  of  the  situation,  the  idea  of  compulsion  under 
such  circumstances  seems  to  be  either  immoral  or  grotesque. 

Other  objections  to  compulsion. 

Other  points  that  a  statesman  has  to  take  into  account 
in  regard  to  compulsory  vaccination  are,  that  it  is  at  any 
rate  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  ;  that  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  impolitic  ;  and  that  the  whole  drift  of  public 
opinion  all  the  world  over  is  now  steadily  setting  against 
it.  A  further  point  with  which  a  Liberal  statesman  may  be 
expected  especially  to  concern  himself  is,  that  the  com- 
pulsory law,  while  its  existence  is  barely  known  to  the 
well-to-do,  presses  with  especial  hardness  on  the  poor.  I 
will  deal  with  this  last  point  first,  and  very  briefly,  as  I 
have  already  referred  to  it  incidentally. 
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That  the  law,  so  lightly  passed  by  the  Legislature,  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  persons  whose  station  is  above 
that  of  the  iower  middle  class,  is  clear  from  the  singular 
provision  that  the  father  of  an  unvaccinated  child  more 
than  twelve  months  old  is  "  summonsed  "  (if  that  is  the 
word)  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  bringing  the  child 
with  him  1  The  father  not  unnaturally  delegates  this 
office  to  his  wife  ;  and,  in  a  stuffy  police-court,  crowded 
with  the  riff-raff  of  the  adjacent  streets,  I  have  seen  half-a- 
dozen  anxious  mothers  vainly  attempting  to  keep  their 
babies  quiet  while  the  criminal  cases  are  first  disposed  of. 
If  their  efforts  fail — as  fail  they  must  before  two  hours 
have  elapsed— they  have  to  wait  outside  in  a  draughty 
passage.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  such  a  pro- 
vision, made  too  in  the  name  of  Public  Health  !  The  law 
permits  the  parent  prosecuting  to  be  represented  in  court 
by  another  person  ;  but  this  hardly  enables  a  working  man 
to  send  anyone  but  his  wife  in  his  stead  ;  whereas  a  gentle- 
man with  a  banking  account  can  send  a  cheque  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  appointing  him  his  representative,  and 
begging  him  to  fill  in  the  amount  of  the  fine.  And  to  do 
this — experto  crede — is  more  economical  than  to  pay  a 
doctor  a  fee  every  two  months  to  sign  a  certificate  for 
postponement.  Guineas  and  half-guineas  soon  mount  up ; 
whereas  the  fine  cannot  exceed  twenty  shillings ;  and  the 
Guardians,  after  a  time,  see  the  folly  of  prosecuting  when 
the  object  aimed  at  is  obviously  unattainable.* 

*  It  is  only  when  people  realise  that  vaccination  is  of  no  service 
either  to  the  child  or  to  the  community,  while  it  may  involve  serious 
risk  to  the  former,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  recognise  how  cruelly 
the  compulsory  law  weighs  on  parents  among  the  working  classes,  who 
can  ill  afford  to  pay  a  fine,  and  who  doubt  and  dread  the  operation. 
They  are  quite  as  sensible  as  are  their  superiors  of  the  ignominy  of 
being  bullied  by  vaccination  officers,  or  of, having  "summonses" 
served  on  them  by  policemen ;  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  fine 
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This  leads  me  to  another  point,  the  impolicy  of  prosecu- 
tions. This  is  especially  true,  and  its  truth  all  but  a  few 
vaccination  fanatics  allow,  as  regards  repeated  prosecutions. 
I  admit  that  the  dread  of  the  first  prosecution  does  induce 
some  parents  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  ;  and  it  is  just 
that  fact  which  gives  some  reasonableness  to  the  otherwise 
Dogberry-like  policy  of  prosecuting  those  who  are  likely  to 
submit,  while  leaving  the  intractable  alone ;  for  no  such 
result  follows  when  the  law  has  once  been  defied.  And  it 
is  in  this  way  intelligible  that  sincere  believers  in  vaccination 
should  desire  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory  law,  in  so 
far  as  it  secures  the  vaccination  of  a  number  of  children 
whose  parents  have  no  particular  view  on  the  subject,  but 
are  likely  to  neglect  the  operation  from  sheer  indolence 
unless  some  pressure  is  put  on  them.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  motive  for  the  insistence  on  repeated  penalties, 
unless  it  be  found  in  the  natural  tendency  of  all  dogmatists 
to  persecute.  For  it  is  the  obvious  result  of  such  a  policy 
to  defeat  its  own  ends.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Forster,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  long  ago  as  1877. 
He  urged  that  those  who  had  what  he  called  "  conscientious 
objections  "  to  vaccination  should  be  left  alone,  and  that 
only  those  should  be  proceeded  against  who  were  in  default 
from  mere  laziness.  They  are,  he  said,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  and  it  was  against  them  that  the  Acts  were 
directed.    Had  his  advice  been  followed,  it  is  very  likely 

commonly  inflicted  on  lliem  is  equivalent  to  a  fine  of  about  £200  taken 
out  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's  official  income.  The  late  Mr  Peter  Taylor 
used,  I  believe,  to  quote  as  a  specimen  case  of  the  administration  of 
the  law — though  happily  not  a  fair  specimen — a  working-man  being 
given  by  the  magistrate  the  alternative  of  "  twenty  shillings  or  seven 
flays,"  after  he  had  protested  that  he  had  "sworn  before  God  over  the 
dead  body  of  his  first  child  that  he  would  never  let  it  be  done  to  another." 
Such  legislation  and  such  administration  arc  surely  calculated  to  bring 
the  law  into  contempt,  and  to  breed  a  generation  of  Anarchists. 
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that  the  whole  question  would  have  stood  in  a  very 
different  position  to-day. 

In  Scotland,  for  example,  where  the  law  is  administered 
in  a  far  gentler  spirit,  and  where  the  poor  are  more 
credulous  and  submissive  than  they  are  in  England, 
pretty  nearly  every  child  is  vaccinated,  with  hardly  any 
occasion  to  use  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Thus,  in  1891  (I 
quote  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision), 
14,127  persons  were  reported  as  being  temporarily  in  de- 
fault; but  out  of  this  large  number  only  45  were  prosecuted, 
and,  of  these  45,  only  25  had  any  penalty  inflicted  on 
them.  Whether  the  Scottish  authorities  are  canny  enough 
to  perceive  that  compulsion  provokes  enquiry,  and  that 
enquiry  is  fatal  to  faith,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  their  milder  administration  of  the  law  has  been  more 
successful  in  securing  the  vaccination  of  nearly  every  child 
in  the  country — and  voluntary  re-vaccination  at  a  later 
time  is  also  the  rule  in  Scotland — than  the  brutal  methods 
which  our  guardians  and  magistrates  have  often  employed. 
But  this  side  of  the  question  is  barely  worth  discussing 
now  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  amount  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  England  can  at  this 
date  avail  to  rehabilitate  a  creed  so  unmistakably  outworn. 


A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY. 

The  non-necessity  for  vaccination  at  the  present  time 
will  provide,  some  think,  the  way  by  which  the  medical 
profession,  without  any  humiliating  confession  of  having 
been  in  the  wrong,  may  escape  from  its  present  untenable 
position.  Vaccination  may  be  said  to  have  "done 
its  work,"  now  that  the  country  is  ordinarily  free  from 
small-pox ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Notification  Act  and  of  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act  may 
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be  claimed  as  affording  another  line  of  defence,  likely 
to  prove  sufficient  under  the  altered  circumstances.  No 
one  will  grudge  them  this  refuge,  if  they  avail  them- 
selves of  it  in  time ;  and,  now  that  every  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  throughout  the  country  prefers  isolation  to 
vaccination,  or  at  any  rate  endeavours  to  supplement 
the  defects  of  the  latter  by  the  proved  advantages  of 
the  former,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  (unless 
it  be  affection  for  the  "  principle  of  compulsion  ")  medical 
men  generally  should  be  so  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  total 
repeal  of  the  existing  law;  especially  since  their  present 
uncompromising  attitude  (not  indeed  as  individuals  but 
when  acting  as  Colleges,  Associations,  and  the  like)  is 
doing  so  much  to  damage  their  reputation  for  scientific 
insight  and  common  sense.* 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  in  reviewing  Crook- 
shank's  work  in  the  "  Asclepiad,"  t  showed  that  he  per- 
sonally realised  the  situation,  though  he  was  careful  not 
to  commit  himself  on  the  main  question.  Speaking  as  a 
medical  man  to  his  brethren,  he  said  : — "  If  it  be  true  that 
we  of  physic  have  really,  for  well  nigh  a  century  past,  been 
worshipping  an  idol  of  the  market-place  or  even  of  the 
theatre,  why,  the  sooner  we  cease  our  worship  and  take 
down  our  idol,  the  better  for  us  altogether.  We  have  set 
up  the  idol,  and  the  world  has  lent  itself  to  the  idolatry, 
because  we,  whom  the  world  trusted,  have  set  the  example. 
But  the  world  now-a-days  discovers  idolatries  on  its  own 
account ;  and,  if  we  continue  the  idolatry,  it  will  simply 

*  This  new  attitude  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  they  are  to  a  man,  at  any  rate  at  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  believers  in  vaccination.  Only  the  orthodox  on  this 
subject  have  any  chance  of  obtaining  an  official  post,  for  they  only  can 
obtain  the  indispensable  testimonials  from  the  medical  big-wigs. 

t  December,  1889. 
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take  its  own  course,  and,  leaving  us  on  our  knees,  will 
march  on,  whilst  we  petrify." 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  shrewdness  of 
this  forecast ;  the  doubt  is  rather  whether  the  medical 
profession  have  not  already  delayed  too  long  to  recog- 
nise the  direction  in  which  the  tide  is  flowing.  When, 
for  example,  we  find  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  meeting  the  unanimous  (interim)  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination,  which  favoured  an 
important  relaxation  in  the  compulsory  law,  by  a  resolution 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  "would  regard  as  a 
national  calamity  any  alteration  in  the  law  which  now 
makes  vaccination  compulsory,"  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  represented  on  the  Commission  directly 
by  their  own  past  President,  Mr  Savory,  and  other 
members  of  the  College,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  realise 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  the  two  most  odious 
elements  in  sacerdotalism,  viz.:  obscurantism  and  the  spirit 
of  domination,  have  in  this  nineteenth  century  passed 
over  from  the  clerical  to  the  medical  profession.  Men 
who  could  frame  such  a  resolution  certainly  do  not  move 
with  the  times. 

The  Popular  Protest  against  Vaccination. 

A  letter  from  Dr  Yarrow  to  the  Lancet  (May  19,  1894) 
admitted  that  vaccination  was  becoming  more  unpopular. 
"Discredited"  would  perhaps  be  a  more  accurate  expres- 
sion than  "unpopular";  but,  however  the  fact  may  be 
stated,  the  witness  of  the  vaccination  returns  quoted 
above  (p.  55)  is  unmistakable.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone; 
for  the  returns  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  under 
the  Vaccination  Acts  show  that  the  persons  imprisoned 
or  fined  are  double  as  many  during  the  later  decade 
as  they  were  during  the  previous  one.    The  total  number 
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of  persons  proceeded  against  under  the  Vaccination  Acts 
in  the  years  1873-89  was  34,286.  Of  these  136  were 
committed  to  prison,  19,482  were  fined,  14  were 
"bound  over,''  and  7354  had  "other  punishments." 
The  number  proceeded  against  rose  from  972  in  1873 
to  2881  in  1888,  when  a  decline  began  to  set  it,  not 
because  more  children  were  vaccinated,  but  because  more 
Boards  of  Guardians  had  become  sick  of  the  game. 

Another  important  record,  throwing  light  on  the  real 
state  of  public  opinion,  will  be  found  in  the  details  of 
the  house-to-house  census,  taken  in  about  a  hundred 
towns  and  districts  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination. 
These  records  of  opinion  have  been  ignored  by  the 
press,  and  by  the  well-to-do  public  generally,  because 
they  have  been  collected  by  the  despised  and  detested 
"  anti-vaccinators."  But  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  are  in  any  sense  unfair ;  and  they  show 
that,  in  a  great  variety  of  districts  throughout  England, 
as  many  as  87  per  cent,  of  the  people — mostly  working 
men,  no  doubt — are  opposed  to  vaccination  being  com- 
pulsory, while  about  68  per  cent,  do  not  believe  in  it 
at  all.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that,  if  our  Vaccination 
Laws  were  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Swiss  referendum,  they  would  at  once  be  swept  away.* 

Another  testimony  to  the  drift  of  public  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  colonies.  In  some  of 
these,  viz :  in  Canada,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales, 
there  has  never  been  any  compulsory  law ;  in  New  Zealand 
there  is  such  a  law,  but  it  is  not  enforced;  and  in  Tasmania 

*  The  fact  that  very  few  petitions  to  Parliament  against  the  com- 
pulsory law  are  presented  is  no  criterion  of  popular  feeling.  Petitions 
are  the  luxury  of  well-organised  movements  that  have  plenty  of  money 
behind  them  ;  and  of  new  movements  especially  ;  for  a  little  experience 
proves  their  utter  futility. 
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the  law  has  been  repealed.*  Similar  progress  can  be  re- 
ported from  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  at  any  rate  from 
countries  in  which  liberty  is  still  of  some  account.  In 
Switzerland  not  only  was  the  Federal  Law  of  Vaccination 
rejected  in  1882,  at  the  referendum,  bv  the  largest  majority 
that  had  been  known,  but  the  Cantonal  laws  are  also,  I 
am  told,  not  enforced,  and  re-vaccination  on  admission 
to  the  army  has  been  dropped,  as  it  has  been  also  in 
Holland.  Even  in  State -ridden  Germany,  where  it  is 
little  short  of  blasphemy  to  suggest  that  any  legislation 
is  wrong  and  should  be  repealed,  there  is  a  growing  move- 
ment in  favour  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  Emperor  does  not  permit  his  own  children  to  be  vac- 
cinated, t  France  indeed,  where  there  had  been  no  com- 
pulsory law  at  all  at  the  time  when  the  famous  statue  of 
Jenner  was  erected  at  Boulogne,  and  where  there  is  still 
no  law  enforcing  the  vaccination  of  infants,  is  somewhat 
retrogressive  on  this  question,  new  regulations  coming 
into  force  from  time  to  time,  which  make  vaccination  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  public  schools 
or  the  public  service ;  and  in  Italy  a  most  stringent  law, 
enforcing  vaccination  in  infancy,  and  re-vaccination  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eleven,  came  into  force  as  recently  as 
January  1,  1892  ;  the  authorities  having  decided  to  attribute 
to  the  non-universality  of  vaccination  a  persistency  of  small- 

*  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  vaccination  of  infants  has 
never  been  compulsory  ;  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  June,  1894,  practically  deprived  the  Health 
Commissioners  of  the  powers  which  they  had  previously  claimed  to 
enforce  the  vaccination  or  re-vaccination  of  adults. 

t  See  Vaccination  Inquirer,  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  71.  (July,  1892).  A 
similar  inconsistency,  interesting  as  showing  how  little  real  belief  in 
the  official  doctrine  prevails  even  in  official  circles,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Professor  Crookshank,  whose  work  on  vaccination  is 
practically  an  incitement  to  a  breach  of  the  law,  has  quite  recently- 
been  made  a  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Kent. 
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pox  in  certain  localities,  which  would  more  obviously  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  notoriously  insanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  poorer  Italians  live.  France  and  Italy 
are  thus  disappointing  from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I  approach  this  subject;  but  in  both  countries  there  are 
medical  men  of  repute  who  disbelieve  in  vaccination 
altogether ;  and,  as  science  becomes  more  and  more 
international,  the  civilised  world  must  ultimately  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  on  all  questions  such  as  this. 


The  Attitude  of  the  Press. 

One  difficulty  that  still  to  a  great  extent  stands  in  the 
way  of  those  who  desire  a  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
Vaccination  Law  has  been  and  is  the  persistent  hostility 
of  the  Press.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this 
hostility  is  based  on  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject 
possessed  by  journalists  and  editors ;  on  the  contrary, 
ignorance,  arrogance,  and  flippancy  chiefly  characterise  the 
paragraphs  that  from  time  to  time  treat  of  the  follies  and 
iniquities  of  "anti-vaccinators"  in  the  columns  of  newspapers 
otherwise  so  highly  respectable  as  the  City  Press  or  the 
St  James's  Gazette.  A  writer  who  can  describe  a  disbeliever 
in  vaccination  as  "  an  advocate  of  free-trade  in  small-pox  " 
has  yet  to  learn  the  very  elements  of  this  controversy ;  and 
another  paragraph  writer,  who  speaks  of  the  delight  it  would 
give  him  if  he  could  inflict  physical  torture  on  parents  who 
prefer  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  subject  their  infant 
children  to  the  admitted  risks  of  the  operation,  has  evidently 
been  born  some  centuries  too  late.  But  it  is  as  much  by 
persistent  silence  as  by  silly  misrepresentation  or  envenomed 
criticism  that  the  Press  has  retarded  the  due  recognition  of 
the  essential  justice  and  the  scientific  soundness  of  this 
cause.    The  Daily  News,  for  example,  that  has  been  in 
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other  respects  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  most 
ably  conducted  organ  of  Liberalism  in  the  world,  has  uni- 
formly excluded,  at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  all  letters 
or  communications  that  contained  statements  to  the  discredit 
of  vaccination.  Doubtless  this  has  been  done  with  the  best 
intentions,  so  as  not  to  encourage  what  from  the  official 
point  of  view  is  a  dangerous  heresy ;  but  such  a  policy  of 
suppression  looks  a  little  foolish  when,  after  years  of 
waiting,  the  heresy  in  question  is  on  the  point  of  being 
acknowledged  as  the  true  account  of  the  matter.  The 
Times  has  similarly  used  its  tremendous  influence,  though 
perhaps  less  persistently.  Letters  from  representative  men 
on  the  anti-vaccinist  side  it  has  occasionally  admitted 
during  the  holiday  season ;  but  the  grossest  unfairness  was 
exhibited  in  its  extended  notice  of  the  (so  called)  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  containing  the  evidence 
given  between  July  1890  and  July  1891,  and  at  last 
published  in  February  this  year,  The  article  was  evidently 
the  work  of  a  medical  member  of  the  Commission,  for  it 
was  printed  a  fortnight  before  the  Report  was  issued  to 
the  public ;  and  it  consisted  exclusively  of  professional 
criticisms  on  the  non-professional  evidence  of  opponents 
of  vaccination  in  Leicester, — an  easy  task,  and  one  satis- 
factory probably  to  the  writer,  but  unsatisfactory  to  readers 
who  recognise  that  knowledge  may  be  accurate,  though 
not  expressed  in  technical  language,  and  that  working  men 
and  their  wives,  who  live  habitually  with  their  children,  may 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  what  has  caused  a  death  in  the 
family  than  a  medical  man  who  looks  in  when  all  is  over, 
and  is  prohibited  by  professional  prepossession  from 
admitting  that  the  cause  was  vaccination.  Leaving  that 
on  one  side,  however,  the  worst  feature  of  the  article  in 
question  was  its  passing  over  in  absolute  silence,  as  if 
unworthy  of  even  being  mentioned,  the  elaborate  and 
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important  evidence  of  Professor  Crookshank,  which  occu- 
pied the  Commission  for  nine  days  (July  9,  16,  23,  30, 
August  6,  November  12,  19,  26,  and  December  3,  1890), 
and  extends  over  some  no  pages,  closely  printed  in  double 
columns.  This  evidence  is  probably  the  fullest  indictment 
of  vaccination  on  scientific  grounds  that  has  ever  been 
made;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  same  writer's 
two  volumes  already  referred  to,  and  Dr  Creighton's  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission  (December  4  and  1  r, 
1889,  and  January  22  and  29,  1890),  and  his  four  publi- 
cations on  the  same  subject,  it  constitutes  that  case  which 
elicits  no  reply  from  the  other  side,  beyond  an  appeal  to 
statistics  which  I  am  surely  justified  in  describing  as 
questionable.  The  motive  for  this  silence  is  obvious. 
The  average  well-to-do  Englishman  reads  his  Times,  either 
at  home,  or  in  his  office,  or  at  his  club.  It  is  his  ordinary 
source  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  current  events  are  concerned. 
What  the  Times  does  not  notice,  he  does  not  notice.  For 
a  thousand  men  (including  legislators  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  are  under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  inform  them- 
selves on  this  vaccination  question)  taking  this  newspaper 
article  as  giving  them  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Vaccination  Commission,  there  will 
be  barely  one  who  will  turn  to  the  actual  Blue  Book,  and 
will  see  for  himself  what  it  really  does  contain,  and  will 
endeavour  to  form  a  fair  judgment  on  it.  The  obscurantism 
of  the  Press  is  thus  effectual,  at  any  rate  temporarily ;  but, 
though  ignored  in  this  country,  as  far  as  is  possible,  Pro- 
fessor Crookshank's  evidence  and  Dr  Creighton's  evidence 
will  be  attentively  studied  by  medical  scientists  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  will  not  ultimately  be  without  effect. 
For  the  time,  however,  as  indeed  for  a  long  time  past,  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Press  (in  which  I  include  the  un- 
willingness of  magazine  editors  to  admit  an  article  that 
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might  offend  medical  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  this  vexed 
question)  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  vaccination  and 
desire  that  it  should  no  longer  be  enforced  by  law.  * 

Anti-Vaccination  Literature. 

The  works  of  the  two  writers  just  named  have  finally 
removed  the  reproach  that  used  to  be  levelled  against 
anti-vaccination  literature  as  being  intrinsically  poor  stuff. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  who  used  to  affect 
such  contempt  had  really  read  what  they  thus  condemned 
off-hand.  A  cause  which  is  a  popular  one,  in  the  sense  that 
the  majority  of  those  keenly  interested  in  it,  for  reasons 
mentioned  above,  will  be  found  among  the  poorer  classes, 
is  sure  to  be  supported  to  some  extent  by  literature  of  a 
popular  kind  and  of  inferior  value,  t  We  do  not  look 
for  carefully  balanced  arguments  or  for  literary  style  in 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Economic  Association  on  June  27, 
1894,  Mr  Balfour,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  referred  to  the 
vaccination  question  as  one  in  which  he  took  "  a  remote  interest,"  it 
being  "a  quarrel  between  the  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  who  think 
they  have  settled  the  matter  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  a  section  of  the 
people  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  studied  it  in  a  scientific  spirit 
at  all,  but  are  determined  that  their  feelings  shall  override  science." 
This  deplorable  misunderstanding  of  the  present  position  of  the  con- 
troversy is  presumably  a  result  of  that  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  Press  above  referred  to. 

t  The  number  of  writers  and  of  publications  against  vaccination  is 
at  any  rate  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  feeling,  even  though  they  may 
not  always  display  scientific  or  literary  power.  "  A  Catalogue  of  Anti- 
Vaccination  Literature,"  printed  in  1882,  showed  : — 


Writers. 

Publications. 

British 

IOO 

205 

American  . 

17 

36 

German 

39 

I04 

French  and  Belgian 

8 

29 

Dutch 

2 

4 

Swedish 

3 

7 
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hand-bills  and  posters  hastily  drawn  up  and  circulated 
wholesale  when  parents  are  being  sent  to  prison,  or  are 
having  their  furniture  sold  under  distraint,  for  the  sole 
crime  of  loving  their  children  and  of  believing  that  they 
know  best  how  to  take  care  of  them.  Publications  of 
this  kind  apart,  there  existed  already,  before  Dr  Creighton 
first  appeared  on  the  field  in  1887,  certain  books  and 
pamphlets  that  deserved  far  more  attention  than  they 
obtained.  Omitting  all  publications  dated  1882  or  earlier, 
there  was  Dr  W.  J.  Collins'  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair's  Logic"  (1883),  which  is  a  most  temperate  and 
judicial  criticism  of  the  speech  referred  to  above  (p.  53); 
and  there  were  the  two  works  of  the  late  Mr  William 
White,  unfortunately  entitled,  I  admit,  but  forming  in  all 
respects  (apart  from  the  identification  of  cow-pox  with 
syphilis,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  necessary  for  the  con- 
firmation and  explanation  of  those  observations  which 
indicated  the  uselessness  of  vaccination  and  of  those  which 
indicated  its  dangers,  which  it  was  left  to  Dr  Creighton 
and  Professor  Crookshank  to  supply  in  1887  and  1889),  a 
careful  and  complete  answer  to  the  arguments  used  by 
the  advocates  of  vaccination.  *  Other  publications,  well 
deserving  notice,  might  be  mentioned;  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  naming  an  able  and  convincing  criticism  of 
the  statistical  arguments,  written  by  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Dr  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, f  and  a  monthly  periodical, 
(indispensable  to  those  who  want  to  know  the  progress  of 
the  anti-vaccination  movement,  but  read,  I  am  disposed  to 

*  "Sir  Lyon  Playfair  taken  to  Pieces  and  Disposed  of;  likewise 
Sir  Charles  Dilke."  Presented  to  the  Third  International  Anti- Vac- 
cination Congress,  held  at  Berne,  September  27th  to  30th,  1883. 
"The  Story  of  a  Great  Delusion."  1884. 

t  "  Vaccination  proved  Useless  and  Dangerous  from  Twenty-Five 
Years  of  Registration  Statistics."    2nd  Ed.,  1889. 
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fear,  exclusively  by  those  who  are  already  supporters  of  that 
movement),  ably  edited  by  Mr  Alfred  Milnes,  F.S.S.* 

It  is  not  in  fact  any  lack  of  earnest  and  well-informed 
writers,  but  of  unprejudiced  readers,  that  hampers  this 
movement.  So  much  contumely  has  been  poured  on 
anti-vaccinists  as  "  faddists,"  "  fanatics,"  and  what  not, 
that  very  many  people  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
reading  a  publication  put  forth  by  an  adherent  of  that 
cause.  Things  are  not  indeed  so  bad  with  us  as  they 
were  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  when  the  writings 
against  vaccination  of  the  late  Dr  Nittinger,  of  Stuttgart, 
were  treated  as  seditious,  and  were  confiscated  by  the 
police  ;  but  much  of  the  old  bitterness,  as  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy,  still  remains ;  and  men  will  not  sit 
down  to  read  works  which  advocate  a  cause  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  despise.  And,  if  this  is  true  of 
laymen,  it  must  be  truer  still  of  professional  men,  whose 
orthodoxy  is  so  chaste  that  they  will  not,  for  example, 
even  allow  a  homoeopathic  periodical  to  lie  on  the  table 
in  their  public  library.  It  is  really  only  the  prejudice  and 
timidity  of  readers  that  anti-vaccination  literature  has  to 
fear. 

The  Royal  Commission. 

Many  people  anticipate  that  this  vexed  question  will  be 
settled  by  the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  is  expected  to  be  published  this  year.  That  the 
Report  will  contribute  towards  a  settlement  is  certain ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  do  more.  If  so  com- 
paratively small  a  detail  as  the  repeated  prosecution  of 
defaulters  could  not  be  settled  by  the  unanimous  decision 
of  a   Select  Committee  in    187 1,  followed  up  by  the 

*  "The  Vaccination  Inquirer  and  Health  Review."  London, 
E.  W.  Allen.    The  sixteenth  annual  volume  is  now  in  progress. 
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unanimous  decision  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1892,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  larger  question  will  be 
settled  by  a  Report  which  is  certain  not  to  be  unanimous. 
Other  circumstances,  connected  with  the  appointment  and 
the  procedure  of  the  Commission,  suggest  that,  although  its 
work  in  collecting  evidence  is  of  permanent  value,  and  its 
preliminary  so-called  Reports,  containing  this  evidence, 
will  be  a  quarry  for  anti-vaccinists  so  long  as  the  controversy 
continues,  the  actual  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
majority  of  its  members  are  not  likely  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  I  claim  to  call  the  progressive  view  of  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  thought,  when  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  that  it  might  possibly  result  in  an 
exposure  of  the  futility  of  vaccination.  It  was  appointed 
in  order  to  shelve  a  troublesome  subject,  and  to  provide  a 
loop-hole  for  escape  from  the  interminable  series  of  questions 
asked  in  Parliament  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Vacci- 
nation Laws.  Its  appointment  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
believers  in  vaccination  ;  its  enquiry,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  brief,  and  would  quickly  result  in  the  "  pricking  of  a 
bubble,"  i.e.,  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  anti-vaccinists ; 
and  there  was  barely  any  pretence  of  treating  the  question 
as  one  in  which  either  side  had  a  right  to  equal  represen- 
tation. The  proportion  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
rather  by  the  number  of  medical  men  understood  to  be  on 
either  side  in  the  country  at  large.  A  similar  rule  was 
observed  in  the  appointment  of  the  German  Commission 
in  1874.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom  three 
were  opposed  to  vaccination.  But  such  a  rule  had  not  been 
adhered  to  in  other  enquiries.  When  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission  was  appointed,  the  advocates  of  bi-metallism 
in  this  country  were  fewer  than  they  are  now,  and  were 
probably  numerically  not  one  tenth  of  their  opponents. 
Yet  an  equal  number  (four  on  each  side)  represented  the 
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contending  parties  on  the  Commission ;  and,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  parties  were  still  equally  represented 
when  the  Commission  issued  its  final  Report.  On  the 
Vaccination  Commission  it  is  true  that  a  certain  number 
of  laymen  (eight)  were  placed,  who  might  be  expected 
to  form  their  opinion  solely  on  the  evidence  brought 
before  them.  None  of  them,  I  believe,  had  already  ex- 
pressed any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  some  of 
them  had  confessed  to  doubts,  and  they  were  therefore 
likely  to  prove  impartial  judges.  But  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  represented  on  the  Commission  by  six  to  one 
in  favour  of  vaccination.  Of  the  ability  and  high  character 
of  each  of  the  six  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but 
how  could  it  be  expected  of  professional  men,  men  more- 
over past  the  age  when  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
earlier  years  can  readily  be  reconsidered  and  revised,  that 
they  would  find  themselves  free  to  take  a  wholly  unpre- 
judiced view  of  a  question  on  which  their  definite  opinions 
had  long  been  before  the  public  in  print?  A  study  of  the 
evidence  already  published  discloses  the  fact  that  they 
habitually  treated  witnesses  opposed  to  vaccination  as 
hostile  witnesses ;  and  their  policy,  as  advocates  of  the 
practice  which  they  had  been  commissioned  to  weigh  in 
the  balance,  is  in  other  respects  unmistakable.  If  ever 
there  was  an  enquiry  which  it  was  desirable  for  the  public 
to  follow  day  by  day,  it  was  surely  this  one.  Yet  the 
majority  decided  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  closed 
doors  ;  with  the  result  that  when,  at  long  intervals,  hundreds 
of  columns  of  closely  printed  evidence  were  published  as 
Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  the  vast  mass  of  material  was 
at  once  buried  under  its  own  weight,  and  the  enquiry  was 
thus  rendered  to  a  large  extent  nugatory.* 

*  Only  once  during  the  enquiry  was  there  any  publication  of  evidence 
while  it  was  thus  still  in  the  confidential  stage  ;  and  that  was  in  May 
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Further,  the  strength  of  the  existing  case  against  vac- 
cination depends,  first  on  the  pathological  argument, 
which  proves  the  absence  of  relation  between  cow- 
pox  and  small-pox,  and  then,  as  a  subsidiary  argument, 
on  criticisms  of  the  current  statistics,  which,  collected 
under  the  influence  of  an  erroneous  theory,  are  used  to 
prove  that  vaccination,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  any 
rate  efficacious.  The  incidental  risks  of  vaccination — i.e., 
risks  which  may  exist  apart  from  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disease  inoculated — and  the  anomalies  of  the  com- 
pulsory law,  are  not  the  arguments  which  constitute  the 
strength  of  our  case,  though  in  themselves  they  have 
considerable  importance.  Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  only  these  minor  points  that  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  were  at  first  willing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion at  all.  To  them  apparently  the  vaccination  question 
was  merely  a  question  of  policy.  That  there  existed  a 
clearly  defined  scientific  case  against  vaccination  itself  seems 
only  to  have  dawned  on  them  after  the  enquiry  had  already 
lasted  some  time.  Certainly,  before  Dr  Creighton  had 
given  his  evidence  they  regarded  such  an  idea — I  judge 

1S90,  when  a  paragraph  went  round  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
evidence  of  Surgeon  Parke,  who  accompanied  Stanley  across  Africa, 
had  profoundly  impressed  the  Commission  with  the  value  of  vaccination. 
Some  time  afterwards  (Christmas,  1890)  when  the  second  Report  was 
published,  it  proved  to  be  merely  hearsay  evidence  (for  he  had  been 
500  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  events  occurred),  and  therefore 
such  as  would  have  been  ruled  inadmissible  had  it  been  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  in  substance  all  it  amounted  to  was  that  the  vaccinated  com- 
panions of  the  travellers,  i.e.,  men  seasoned  by  climate  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  were  mostly  found  to  be  insusceptible  to  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  which  carried  off  a  number  of  natives  to  whom  the 
disease  had  before  been  a  stranger.  There  is  no  necessity  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  being  vaccinated  or  not,  susceptibility  or  insusceptibility 
under  such  different  circumstances.  The  evidence  is  criticised  at  length 
in  the  "Vaccination  Inquirer"  for  January  1891. 
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from  the  proceedings  contained  in  the  First  Report — as  too 
extravagant  to  deserve  consideration ;  and  we  know  that  it 
was  only  after  a  sharp  struggle  that  Professor  Crookshank 
was  permitted  to  give  evidence  at  all.    Indeed,  every  effort 
is  still  made  to  ignore  his  evidence ;  while  by  a  majority 
the  Commissioners  have  recently  decided  not  to  hear 
Major-General  Phelps  as  a  witness,  though  his  testimony 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  showing 
how  statistics,  which  make  the  unvaccinated  almost  invari- 
ably die,  and  the  vaccinated  almost  invariably  recover,  are 
utterly  untrustworthy,  being  falsified  at  their  very  source. 
The  Commissioners  excused  themselves  from  hearing  him, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  proposed  to  themselves  to 
base  any  conclusions  on  those  particular  statistics  which 
he  had  examined  with  such  damaging  effect.    But  this  was 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  his  evidence.  No 
one  suggested  that  the  Birmingham  and  King's  Norton 
Small-pox  Hospital  returns  were  less  trustworthy  then  those 
prepared  elsewhere ;  the  point  was  that  General  Phelps, 
as  a  Guardian  in  the  locality,  had  enjoyed  facilities  for 
investigation  which  are  unfortunately  very  rare ;  and  his 
evidence,  if  received,  would  not  only  have  shown  that  in 
such  and  such  particular  cases  an  incorrect  and  misleading 
entry  had  been  made,  but  would  also  have  indicated  a  line 
of  enquiry  worth  following  out  at  much  greater  length,  if 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  were  ultimately  to 
rest  on  a  sure  basis. 

One  other  instance  of  unfair  dealing  must  not  pass  un- 
mentioned.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  opposed  to  vac- 
cination had  throughout  the  enquiry  been  submitted,  while 
still  in  the  proof  or  confidential  stage,  to  witnesses — chiefly 
to  one  witness — taking  the  other  side,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  criticised  and  rebutted.  There  would  have  been  no 
objection  to  this,  were  the  same  favour  shown  to  either  side 
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impartially.  But  the  evidence  given  in  favour  of  vaccination 
between  July  1890  and  the  autumn  of  1893,  was  all  with- 
held from  the  opposite  side  until  November  1893,  when  an 
enormous  amount  of  printed  matter  was  submitted,  all  at 
one  time,  and  at  a  date  when  the  hearing  of  witnesses  was 
understood  to  be  nearly  over ;  while  the  evidence  thus 
tardily  divulged  needed  weeks  for  careful  examination  and 
for  the  preparation  of  counter-evidence,  where  necessary, 
that  should  disclose  its  weak  points. 

There  are  thus,  it  would  appear,  serious  grounds  for 
maintaining  that  a  permanent  solution  of  this  vexed  vac- 
cination controversy  cannot  be  looked  for  from  a  Commis- 
sion constituted  such  as  this  was,  especially  when  sundry 
features  in  its  procedure  are  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  no  settlement  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  if,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  poor  and  respectable 
parents,  who  have  been  shamefully  treated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  Acts,  the  Commissioners,  in  a 
fit  of  condescending  generosity,  unanimously  report  that 
such  persons  ought  not  to  be  punished  more  than  once. 
That  is  a  very  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  question 
whether  a  scientifically  discredited  operation,  dangerous 
as  well  as  useless,  should  be  in  any  degree  enforced  by 
law,  or  even  be  encouraged  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
State  endowment.  Another  enquiry,  with  fair  play  for 
both  sides,  will  be  needed  before  that  question  will  be 
satisfactorily  answered.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  dated  November  5th,  1892,  Mr  Tebb 
called  attention  to  one  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the  changed 
position  of  the  vaccination  question  which  the  Royal  Commission  had 
incidentally  brought  to  light,  viz.  :  the  retreat  of  former  advocates, 
Lord  Playfair,  Mr  Ernest  Hart,  and  Sir  George  Buchanan,  who 
have  all  declined  to  face  the  risk  of  cross-examination. 
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The  Prepossessions  of  Medical  Men. 

A  consideration  of  the  action  on  the  Royal  Commission 
of  the  strong  majority  of  medical  men  introduces  the 
question  sometimes  raised  as  to  whether  medical  men 
are  really  prejudiced  in  approaching  this  subject;  and,  if 
so,  on  what  grounds.  There  are  vaccination  enthusiasts 
who  maintain  that  it  is  in  the  most  heroic  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  the  profession  encourages  vaccination ;  for 
without  it  the  disease  which  they  thus  so  easily  repress 
would  bring  much  grist  to  their  mill.  This,  however,  is 
a  begging  of  the  whole  question.  From  my  point  of  view 
the  doctors  have  had,  since  vaccination  was  invented,  every 
shilling's  worth  of  small-pox  that  they  would  have  had  with- 
out it ;  and  they  have  had  in  addition  an  easy  and  not  un- 
pleasant operation  to  perform,  which,  it  is  the  simple  truth 
to  say,  has  brought  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  medical  exchequer.  I  do  not  impute  a  directly 
sordid  motive  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  professional  interest 
in  vaccination.  I  have  known  and  know  a  number  of 
medical  men,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  would  advocate  vaccination,  not  believing  in  it  him- 
self, merely  because  he  thereby  increased  his  income.  But 
doctors,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  professional  men, 
act  as  a  corporation  and  not  as  individuals ;  and  it  would 
be  affectation  to  assert  that  they,  as  a  body,  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  Here  is  a  popular 
belief,  which  has  to  the  profession  a  capital  value  that 
may  be  estimated  at  some  millions  sterling ;  *  and  what 
corporation  would  be  so  unselfish  as  to  discredit  such  a 
belief,  until  the  time  came  when  it  could  be  maintained 

*  This  capital  value  will,  of  course,  be  more  than  doubled  if  a  belief 
in  the  universal  necessity  of  "  recent  vaccination  "  can  be  established  in 
the  public  mind. 
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no  longer  ?  *  And  so  much  evidence  in  favour  of  vaccina- 
tion is  forthcoming,  and  will  be  forthcoming  so  long  as  the 
belief  in  it  remains,  that  a  medical  man,  even  if  he  privately 
entertain  some  doubt,  is  almost  justified  in  silencing  such 
a  doubt ;  or  at  least  he  is  not  bound  to  disclose  his  doubt 
by  refusing  to  perform  the  operation.  It  is  the  laity  and 
not  the  medical  profession  that  will  first  abandon  vaccina- 
tion. For  the  profession  has  an  interest  in  the  matter 
more  deserving  of  respect  than  a  merely  pecuniary  one. 
So  committed  has  it  been  for  nearly  a  century  past  to 
the  value  of  this  operation,  that  its  prestige  must  suffer 
severely  when  the  confession  of  a  mistake  has  to  be  made ; 
and  that  confession  will  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
Vaccination  is  indeed  a  damnosa  hxreditas  from  credulous 
and  unscientific  predecessors ;  but,  so  long  as  the  medical 
profession,  as  a  whole,  is  satisfied  that  its  interests  are  best 
served  by  maintaining  the  value  of  the  operation,  we  cannot 
look  to  that  quarter  for  aid  in  the  work  of  emancipation. 
As  Burns  puts  it : — 

"When  self  the  wavering  balance  shakes, 
It's  rarely  richt  adjusted." 

Only  individuals  here  and  there,  men  to  whom  medicine 
is  really  a  science,  and  who  do  not  dread,  or  perhaps 
can  afford  to  despise,  the  evils  threatened  by  the  trade- 

*  The  annual  payments  out  of  public  funds  on  account  of 
vaccination  amount  to  more  than  £ u 0,000  ;  but  the  aggregate 
receipts  of  private  practitioners  must  be  largely  in  excess  of  this, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  rough  estimate  ;  and  the  amount, 
especially  on  account  of  re-vaccination,  varies  largely  from  year  to 
year.  When  there  is,  as  there  has  been  recently,  a  slight  epidemic 
of  small-pox  in  the  country,  and  the  Lancet  calls  our  attention  to  it, 
assuring  us  meanwhile  that  it  is  "  a  disease  which  no  one  need  have 
unless  he  pleases,"  the  harvest  reaped  in  Harley  Street  and  thereabouts 
is,  I  have  been  assured,  something  prodigious. 
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unionism  which  has  enmeshed  their  profession, — only 
these  few  can  be  looked  to  for  a  plain  and  straightforward 
account  of  this  strange  delusion.  For  the  great  majority, 
the  fact  that  a  practice  is  in  possession  is  sufficient 
justification  for  maintaining  it. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  remarks  were  interpreted  as 
a  generally  hostile  criticism  on  medical  men  and  their 
profession.  The  medico-politician  I  do  indeed  distrust, 
as  a  serious  foe  to  liberty ;  for  members  of  Parliament 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  bowing  to  "  doctor's  orders  " 
when  he  recommends  them  a  month  at  Monte  Carlo  in 
the  season,  or,  should  that  be  beyond  their  means,  an 
extra  glass  of  whisky  in  the  evening,  that  they  are  pre- 
disposed similarly  to  give  their  vote  for  coercive  measures, 
asserted  to  be  necessary  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Public 
Health,  on  the  word  of  a  medical  man,  who  may  be  taking 
only  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and  may  indeed 
be  incapable  of  a  statesmanlike  consideration  of  what  the 
proposals  involve.  And,  what  is  true  of  the  medico- 
politician  as  an  individual,  is  truer  still  of  the  action 
of  the  Medical  Associations,  Colleges,  and  the  like. 
Corporate  action  deadens  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  this  vaccination  business 
especially,  much  that  is  simply  tyrannical  has  been  done 
at  the  dictation  of  these  bodies,  or  by  direction  of  medical 
men  holding  official  positions — that  is  to  say,  by  pro- 
fessional men  who  cannot  be  called  to  account  by  those 
over  whom  they  rule. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  The  "  beloved 
physician  "  belongs  to  no  one  place  or  time.  The  skilful, 
experienced,  sympathetic,  and  judicious  medical  man  must 
always  be  a  welcome  visitor  where  accident  or  disease  has 
brought  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  the  triumphs  of  modern 
surgery,  no  less  than  the  heroism  necessary  and  forth- 
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coming  when  a  dangerous  epidemic  is  abroad,  must  ever 
command  sincere  admiration.  Much  self-denial  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  good  doctor  ;  and  it  would  be  ungenerous 
not  to  recognise  frankly  and  fully  the  services  that  are 
daily  rendered  by  men  of  education  and  refinement,  of 
whom  the  most  hard-worked  are  often  the  least  fairly 
paid. 

The  difficulty  of  arousing  interest  in  the  subject. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  a  revision  of 
judgment  on  this  vaccination  question  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  people  to  think  about  it  at  all.  The  question 
is  said  to  be  settled;  the  matter  is  declared  to  be  of  no 
importance;  the  subject  is  voted  a  bore.  Others  will 
even  go  further,  and  recoil  from  an  enquiry,  as  if  it  were 
almost  profane.  In  truth,  the  little  girl  who  replied  to 
her  Sunday-School  teacher  that  "circumcision  under  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  a  type  of  vaccination  under  the 
Gospel"  really  showed  a  true  appreciation  of  the  quasi- 
rehgious  position  which  vaccination  holds  in  the  public 
mind.  The  belief  has  at  any  rate  this  in  common  with 
a  theological  belief,  that,  to  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  more 
certain  than  the  premises  on  which  it  is  grounded;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  shake  a  prepossession,  however  unreason- 
able, that  occupies  a  position  such  as  this. 

A  first  step  towards  a  due  understanding  of  the  subject 
is  made  when  people  come  to  realise  that,  though  medicine 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  scientific  art,  it  is  really  lull  of  uncer- 
tainties throughout.  "  Dr  Cliassaigne  "  has  recently  been 
insisting  on  its  limitations;*  and,  if  what  he  says  is  true — 

*  "  Vous  demanded  des  certitudes,  ce  n'est  surement  pas  la  medecine 
qui  vous  les  donneia.  .  .  .  Certes,  il  est  des  maladies  que  Ton  connait 
admirablemeni,  jusque  dans  les  plus  petues  puases  de  leur  evolution  ; 
il  est  des  remedes  dont  on  a  eiudie  les  effets  avec  le  soin  le  plus 
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as  it  undoubtedly  is — of  curative  medicine,  of  "  treatment  " 
generally,  which  has  the  whole  past  experience  of  the  human 
race  to  inform  and  guide  it,  how  far  more  true  must  it  be 
of  preventive  medicine,  which  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
and,  having  little  or  nothing  else  to  boast  of,  is  obliged  to 
stake  its  reputation  on  the  alleged  success  of  vaccination. 

Possibly  fiction,  which  M.  Renan  told  us  was  to  be  in 
the  future  the  means  of  conveying  all  knowledge,  might 
penetrate  the  hedge  of  prejudice  and  secure  a  hearing  that 
would  result  in  a  revision  of  judgment.  There  would  be 
no  lack  of  realistic  material ;  for  Mr  Tebb,  who  years  ago 
was  active  in  the  cause  of  the  slaves  in  North  America, 
declared  before  the  Royal  Commission  that  their  sufferings 
were  in  his  judgment  less  than  those  of  poor  parents  in 
England  struggling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  vaccination 
law. 

The  object  that  might  be  attained  by  such  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  would  be  the  awakening  of  sympathy  for 
those  mothers,  and  especially  for  those  among  the  poor, 
who,  reluctantly  submitting  to  this  cruel  and  useless  law, 
are  condemned,  if  not  to  witness  a  loved  child's  legally- 
inflicted  death — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the 
official  returns  admit  that  since  1881  one  death  per  week 
on  the  average  has  been  due  to  this  cause — at  any  rate  to 
days  and  nights  of  anxious  watching,  if  the  course  that  the 
disease  takes  is  severe.    Such  sympathy  would  not  be  of 

scrupuleux ;  mais  ce  qu'on  ne  sait  pas,  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  savoir,  c'est  la 
relation  du  remede  au  malade,  car  autant  de  malades,  autant  de  cas,  et 
chaque  fois  l'experience  recommence.  Voila  pourquoi  la  medecine 
reste  un  art,  parcequ'elle  ne  saurait  avoir  une  rigeur  expe"rimentale  : 
toujours  la  guerison  depend  d'une  circonstance  heureuse,  de  la  trou- 
vaille de  genie  du  medecin.  Et,  alors,  comprenez  done  que  les  gens 
qui  viennent  discuter  ici  me  font  rire,  quaud  ils  parlent  au  nom  des 
lois  absolues  de  la  science.  Ou  sont-elles  ces  lois,  en  medecine? 
Qu'on  me  les  montre  !  "    Lourdet,  p.  198. 
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the  conventional,  counterfeit,  loquacious  kind,  with  which 
we  are  but  too  familiar,  but  such  that  stimulates  and  enables 
the  sympathiser  to  understand — durch  Mitleid  wissend — 
what  causes  have  led  to  the  trouble,  and  to  work  quietly 
but  determinedly  for  their  removal. 

Or,  if  literature  should  fail,  painting  might  succeed, 
and  a  realistic  presentation  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  one 
of  the  wretched  calves  at  the  Vaccine  Institute,  with  its 
stomach  shaved  clean  of  hair  and  punctured  in  some 
sixty  places  for  the  production  of  cow-pox  lymph,  might 
shock  the  British  public  into  a  sense  of  the  disgusting 
folly  of  the  situation.  Or,  better  still,  an  imaginative 
artist,  following  out  the  idea  of  Van  Eyck's  "Adoration 
of  the  Lamb,"  might  produce  a  most  telling  picture  of 
our  nineteenth  century  calf-worship.  Angels  should  be 
represented  as  catching  in  goblets  the  "  life-giving  fluid " 
as  it  issues  from  the  poor  beast's  festering  sores,  and 
groups  of  Medical  Men  (the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  having  a  prominent  place  in  the  foreground) 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  of 
Vaccination  Officers,  of  Jailors  and  Policemen,  all  duly 
supported  by  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
should  be  picturesquely  grouped  around,  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Great  Preservative.  There  has,  in  truth, 
been  no  such  calf-worship  since  the  days  when  the 
children  of  Israel  encamped  beneath  Mount  Sinai ; 
though  on  that  occasion,  if  the  records  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  representative  of  the  Law  was  not  on  the 
side  of  the  superstition. 

Conclusion. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  writing  this  letter,  while  pointing 
to  larger  works  in  which  the  history  and  pathology  of 
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vaccination  have  been  adequately  handled  by  specially 
qualified  men,  to  show,  not  only  that  vaccination  is  and 
from  the  first  has  been  a  mistake,  but  how  it  was  possible,  and 
even  natural  under  the  circumstances,  that  such  a  mistake 
should  have  been  made.  That  the  history  of  vaccination 
might  form  an  additional  chapter  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  an  extended  section  in  Mr 
Caxton's  "  History  of  Human  Error  "  is  to  many  persons 
an  altogether  incredible  idea.  They  forget  how  much 
that  is  false,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  mankind  has  in 
all  ages  believed.*  They  do  not  test  Jenner's  advocacy 
of  vaccination  by  the  application  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
as  to  the  sources  of  persuasion,  which  shows,  correctly 
enough,  that  it  is  not  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  used, 
but  the  acceptableness  of  the  man,  and  the  acceptableness 
of  his  message,  that  really  command  assent.  They  forget 
how  Fashion,  Authority,  and  Interest  are  more  potent  guides 
of  conduct  than  science  or  common  sense.  They  leave  out 
of  account  the  influence  of  Enthusiasm  and  of  Custom, 
and  they  ignore  the  passion  for  coercing  all  to  march  in 
line,  which  so  often  possesses  those  who  have  their  fingers 
on  the  springs  of  legislation. 

^1  do  not  anticipate  that  my  arguments  will  suffice  to 
change  the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  men  who  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  belief  in  vaccination  as 
worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  but  I  do  think  the  considera- 
tions I  have  urged  should  suffice  to  show  that  disbelief 
in  vaccination  cannot  fairly  be  described  in  a  disparaging 

J„  *  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  persistency  of  an  error,  which  has 
a  pseudo-scientific  basis,  is  to  be  found  in  the  popular  belief  in  the 
influence  over  the  weather  possessed  by  the  "changes  "  of  the  moon. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  baselessness  of  the  belief,  and 
three  or  four  times  a  month  it  can  be  tested  and  shown  to  be  a  mistake. 
But  the  belief  prevails  and  will  prevail.  Fortunately  it  is  harmless 
and  not  compulsory. 
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sense  as  "a  fad,"  and  to  prove  further  that  the  doubts 
concerning  it  are  so  reasonable  and  well-grounded  that 
it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  compulsory  legislation.  The 
term  "  faddist "  is  indeed  a  relative  one,  and  the  faddists 
of  one  generation  may  prove  in  the  next  to  have  been 
pioneers.  The  Lollards,  for  example,  were  the  faddists  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  were  the  heralds  of  the 
Reformation.  And  so,  when  anti-vaccinists  are  con- 
temptuously classed  by  their  opponents  with  anti-vivisec- 
tionists,  anti-opiumists,  vegetarians,  teetotallers,  spiritists, 
phonetic  spellers,  Anglo-Israelites,  and  what  not,  it  is 
well  to  insist  on  a  distinction,  and  to  claim  that  only 
such  opinions  as  are  ill-supported  by  argument,  and  are 
obviously  of  a  fantastic  and  trivial  kind,  shall  be  stigmatised 
as  "fads." 

How  weak  is  the  faith  in  vaccination,  even  of  those  who 
profess  such  belief  in  it  that  they  insist  cn  enforcing  the 
practice  by  law,  is  evidenced  by  the  very  fact  that  they  do 
thus  insist  on  the  vaccination  of  others.  If  the  protection 
is  absolute,  why  worry  about  other  people?  if  it  is  not 
absolute,  whence  comes  your  right  to  enforce  it  ?  Faith 
indeed  has  grown  cold  among  medical  men  as  well  as 
among  the  laity.  Could  any  doctor  now  be  found,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  brave  confession  of  belief,  would  be  willing  to 
imitate  Jenner's  foolhardy  experiment  in  permitting  his  own 
vaccinated  child  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a  small-pox 
patient?  We  are  now  within  a  very  short  time  of  the 
centenary  of  Jenner's  great  "  discovery."  How  will  it  be 
celebrated?  Will  his  statue  in  Kensington  Gardens  be 
decorated,  after  the  manner  of  "  Primrose  Day,"  with 
wreaths  and  flowers?  or  is  it  not  more  likely  that,  if  vaccina- 
tion is  still  compulsory  at  that  date,  an  indignant  Hyde 
Park  "demonstration"  will  chuck  it  into  the  Round  Pond? 
Such  a  demonstration — apart  from  any  lawless  incident — 
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might  very  well  be  arranged  for  now,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  thing  calculated  to  persuade  our  easy-going  legislators 
that  the  question  is  an  important  one,  and  that  many  people 
are  in  earnest  about  it.  But  funds  and  organisation  are 
needed  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme ;  while  anti-vaccinists 
are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  isolated.  Speakers  could 
easily  be  found,  for  all  the  Labour  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (and  many  others)  are  opposed  to  compulsory 
vaccination;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  bunting,  the 
breaks,  and  the  brass-bands ;  for  these  things  cost  money. 
It  was  done,  however,  at  Leicester  in  1885,  when  the  Mayor, 
amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  burnt  the  Vaccination  Acts 
in  the  market-place  ;  and  a  similar  demonstration  in  London 
in  1895  might  set  the  whole  country  free. 

But  to  conclude,  Sir,  my  letter,  which  has  run  to  much 
greater  length  than  I  had  thought  of  when  I  began,  may 
I  make  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Legislature  might  deal  with  the  Vaccination  question 
without  delay.  If  the  case  against  vaccination  is  accepted 
as  adequately  proved,  many  will  urge  that  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  compulsory  law  is  hardly  enough.  The 
whole  of  the  State  establishment  of  vaccination  should  at 
the  same  time  be  abolished,  so  that  no  further  official 
sanction  or  encouragement  to  the  practice  should  be 
given.  Some  would  even  go  further,  and  demand  that 
an  operation  condemned  as  futile  and  perhaps  dangerous 
should  be  made  illegal,  as  the  old  system  of  inoculation 
was  made  in  1840.  I  would  not  ask  for  so  much;  rather  I 
would  urge  that  the  prohibition  of  inoculation  should 
be  withdrawn,  save  in  so  far  that  persons  inoculated  should 
be  prevented  from  involving  other  persons  in  the  risk  of 
infection.  For  freedom  is  surely  the  best  atmosphere  for 
the  progress  of  science,  medical  or  otherwise ;  and,  though 
it  might  be  right  to  prohibit  the  vaccination  of  children, 
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or  of  young  persons  unable  to  give  a  rational  consent  to 
its  being  done,  it  would  be  absurd  to  prevent  intelligent 
people  from  using  an  alleged  prophylactic  which  has  been 
so  long  and  so  firmly  believed  in.  Freedom  for  both  sides 
is  really  all  that  need  be  asked  for.  If,  after  compulsion 
has  been  withdrawn,  the  practice  slowly  dies  out,  it  will 
be  time  enough  then  to  put  an  end  to  the  National 
Vaccine  Institute. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be 
nothing  like  a  serious  epidemic  of  small-pox  during  the 
time  that  the  question  of  compulsory  vaccination  is  being 
considered  by  Parliament :  for  experience  has  shown  that, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  not  the  apparent  success  of  vaccination 
but  its  obvious  failure  in  the  face  of  epidemics  that  stirs 
up  the  official  world  to  make  the  burden  of  compulsion 
heavier.  The  dates  of  the  various  Vaccination  Acts  are 
sufficient  illustration  of  this.* 

What  I  hope  is  this,  that  the  Government,  in  view,  not 
only  of  the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but 
also  of  the  facts  I  have  noted  above  as  to  its  constitution 
and  procedure,  will  feel  satisfied  that  compulsion  ought 
forthwith  to  cease,  and  will  resolve  to  carry  this  through. 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  ignoble  motives  for  undertaking 
what  ought  to  be  done  on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
justice ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  hundreds 

*  Activity  in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  stimulated  by  the 
same  cause.  A  somewhat  grotesque  instance  may  be  quoted.  At 
Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  the  autumn  of  1 891,  there  was  a  slight  epidemic 
of  small-pox,  traced  to  the  importation  of  foreign  rags.  As  there  had 
been  considerable  resistance  to  the  compulsory  law  in  the  district,  the 
authorities  at  once  began  proceedings  against  the  detested  "anti- 
vaccinators."  But  on  enquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  disease  had 
only  attacked  vaccinated  persons.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
publicity  for  these  facts  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  See  the  "Vaccination, 
Inquirer,"  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  109  and  122. 
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or  thousands  of  votes  at  the  next  General  Election  will 
be  determined  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Government 
on  this  question;  for  it  is  widely  felt  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  neglected  too  long.  Not  much 
time  need  be  spent  upon  it,  if  the  Government  would 
first  proceed  by  resolution  in  the  House  of  Gommons, 
and  would  then  introduce  a  measure  of  repeal  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  bare  resolution  passed  in  the  Lower 
House  would  suffice  to  render  the  Acts  inoperative 
throughout  the  country,  as  they  are  already  in  very 
considerable  districts  ;  for  indeed  the  authorities,  by 
their  own  confession,  are  becoming  sick  and  ashamed 
of  administering  a  law  for  which  thev  are  careful  to  dis- 
claim responsibility.  A  resolution,  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  practice  of 
vaccination  should  cease  to  be  enforced  under  penalties," 
would,  if  proposed  bv  the  Government,  easily  command 
a  majority  ;  for  many  sincere  believers  in  vaccination 
hold  that  it  has  now  "  done  its  work,"  and  that  it  is 
better  to  rely  on  sanitary  measures,  or  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases,  and  on  the  isolation, 
so  far  as  practicable,  of  cases.  No  doubt  the  motion 
would  be  opposed  ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  pass,  if  the 
case  were  clearly  and  firmly  stated.  That  then  being 
carried,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  introduce  in  the 
Upper  House,  a  measure  embodying  the  resolution ; 
and,  as  having  been  for  three  years  the  presiding  Chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Commission,  he  would  be  listened  to 
and  would  command  assent  as  an  expert  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Bill  might  get  through. 
Further  action  would  then  in  one  sense  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  law  would  be  practically  repealed  ;  and  in  another 
sense  it  would  be  imperative,  so  as  to  secure  the  executive 
from  the  ignominious  position  of  being  unable  to  carry 
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out  a  law  which  still  remained  on  the  Statute  Book. 
Under  such  circumstances  even  the  most  resolute  ob- 
structives in  the  House  of  Commons  might  relent,  and 
allow  the  repealing  Bill  to  pass  as  an  uncontentious 
measure.  A  widespread  feeling  of  relief  would  accompany 
the  final  stages  of  the  Bill ;  for  compulsory  vaccination 
has  been  for  years  a  vexed  Parliamentary  question ;  while 
the  bitterness  it  has  stirred  up  throughout  the  country 
at  large  need  not  be  further  referred  to.  That  you,  Sir, 
may  put  your  hand  to  this  work  of  justice,  and  may 
secure  the  emancipation  of  your  countrymen  from  a  law 
so  foolish  and  odious  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded 
a  century  hence  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  amaze- 
ment, is  the  sincere  wish  of, — Yours,  &c, 

ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON. 

September  16,  1894. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Dr  Klein's  Alleged  Discovery. 

I  have  made  above  (p.  83)  a  note  on  Dr  Klein's  paper 
On  the  Etiology  of  Vaccinia  and  Variola,  which  was  issued 
with  the  Local  Government  Board's  Medical  Officer's 
Supplementary  Report  just  as  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press  (August  29).  I  anticipated  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  vaccination  would  hail  its  appearance  with 
delight,  as  rescuing  them  officially  from  the  ignominious 
position  of  having  no  scientific  theory  of  vaccination  to 
adduce;  and  so  it  has  proved.  In  a  leading  article  on 
September  7th,  the  Times  called  attention  to  this  "highly 
important  paper,"  and  asserted  that  "the  experiments  of  Dr 
Klein  .  ,  .  appear  to  place  the  identity  of  the  two  forms 
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of  disease  [cow-pox  and  small-pox]  beyond  a  doubt." 
The  article  in  question  was  probably  the  work  of  a 
medical  member  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  for  it  referred 
to  evidence  as  yet  unpublished. 

As  I  have  made  a  special  point  of  the  dissimilarity 
between  cox-pox  and  small-pox,  there  is  some  likelihood 
that  inattentive  readers  will  conclude  that  Dr  Klein's 
paper  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  my  argument.  I 
therefore  append  some  criticisms  on  its  conclusiveness  : — 

1.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  one  worth  noting,  that 
Dr  Klein,  as  an  apt  disciple  of  Jenner,  assumes  in  the 
title  of  his  paper  the  conclusion  which  he  has  to  prove. 
Such  at  least  is  the  inference  one  would  draw  from  the 
single  use  of  "  etiology "  with  the  two  diseases.  They 
have  one  and  the  same  cause — viz.,  the  bacillus  that  I 
have  discovered. 

2.  Another  small  matter,  but  one  deserving  attention, 
is  the  silence,  both  of  Dr  Klein  and  of  the  writer  in 
the  Times,  concerning  Professor  Crookshank's  elaborate 
and  prolonged  researches  in  the  same  field.  He  must, 
if  possible,  be  forgotten. 

3.  Independent  observation  by  other  skilled  and  un- 
biassed bacteriologists  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  ex- 
istence of  this  new  bacillus  alleged  to  be  common  and 
specific  to  the  two  diseases.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  scores  of  microscopes,  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  no  less  than  at  home,  have  been  for  years 
searching  for  this  much-desired  microbe,  but  (Dr  Klein 
apart)  in  vain. 

4.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  discovery  is  a  genuine 
one,  to  what  does  it  amount?  Does  it  mean  that  vac- 
cination, discovered  by  Jesty  in  1774,  or,  if  you  so 
prefer  it,  by  Jenner  in  1796,  approved  by  the  profession 
since  1800,  and  enforced  in  England  since  1853,  has. 
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had  all  this  time  only  an  empirical  basis,  but  is  now  at 
last,  in  1894,  proved  to  be  a  genuinely  scientific  opera- 
tion? They  who  eagerly  welcome  Dr  Klein's  paper 
should  not  forget  what  a  confession  it  involves. 

5.  But  the  discovery  (granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
is  quite  inadequate  by  itself  to  transform  vaccination  into 
a  scientific  operation.  Bacteriology  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  has  doubtless  something  to  unlearn  as  well  as 
much  to  learn.  Every  Medical  Congress  introduces  to 
us  with  much  enthusiasm  a  new  bacillus,  specific  to  this 
or  that  disease;  and  wondrous  results  are  promised,  or 
are  even  alleged  as  already  realised.  But  how  very,  very 
little  does  it  all  come  to  after  a  few  months  or  years  ! 
Even  those  bacteria  which  have  been  longest  and  most 
closely  studied  are  of  dubious  service  in  diagnosis,  as 
they  who  watched  Dr  Klein's  reports  on  the  cholera  last 
year  must  have  noticed.  The  distinction  between  cholera 
nostras  and  the  Asiatic  variety  is  better  drawn  by  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  clinical  observation  than  by 
bacteriology. 

6.  And,  while  bacteriology  is  thus,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
of  second  or  even  of  third-rate  importance  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease,  the  distinction  between  cow-pox  and  small-pox 
has  been  firmly  established  on  pathological  grounds  which 
cannot  easily  be  gainsaid.  No  mere  bacillus  will  avail  to 
set  aside  the  observations  of  Auzias  -  Turenne,  Boens- 
Boissau,  Creighton,  and  Crookshank ;  and,  while  it  is 
best  for  a  layman  to  leave  to  professional  men  the 
technical  details  which  indicate  the  difference  between 
the  two  diseases,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  though  it  has,  no  doubt,  some  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  variolous  pock,  is  really  unlike  it,  in  being 
of  an  ulcerous  rather  than  of  the  true  exanthematous 
character  5  while   the   "  marks "   that  the   two  diseases 
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leave  behind — the  foveated  scar  of  the  one  and  the 
indentated  "pit"  of  the  other— can  readily  be  distin- 
guished even  by  a  non-professional  eye ;  though  the 
fact  that  "marks"  are  commonly  left  in  both  cases  is 
enough  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  believe  in  the 
identity  of  the  two  diseases.  And,  finally,  the  non-in- 
fectiousness — in  the  ordinary  sense — of  cow-pox  is  a 
very  notable  distinction.  The  mildest  case  of  small-pox 
may,  by  aerial  infection,  convey  the  disease  to  others, 
even  in  its  severest  form ;  while  the  most  severe  case 
of  cow-pox  can  only  be  transmitted  to  another  when  the 
lymph  actually  touches  the  person  where  the  skin  has  been 
abraded.    This  is  really  a  decisive  differentiating  test. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  Dr  Klein's 
paper,  so  far  from  rehabilitating  vaccination,  will  rather 
tend  to  discredit  bacteriology  as  a  method  of  diagnosis. 

A.  W.  H. 


Professor  Crookshank  on  Dr  Klein's  Paper. 

An  earlier  portion  of  Dr  Klein's  paper  (pp.  391-5)  gives 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him,  and  by  Dr  Simpson, 
of  Calcutta,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  raising  a  fresh  stock 
of  vaccine  lymph  from  genuine  small-pox  virus.  On  June 
23rd,  1892,  Dr  Klein  inoculated  a  calf  at  the  Brown  In- 
stitution with  "lymph  of  variolous  pedigree,"  making 
"  forty-seven  cutaneous  insertions  in  the  usual  manner."  On 
June  28th,  this  animal  "had  splendid  vesicles  typical  of 
vaccinia."  Other  experiments  were  less  "  successful "  ;  but 
"  scrapings  "  from  the  calf  aforesaid  were  used  by  Dr  Cory 
to  vaccinate  three  children,  with  "characteristic  vaccinia" 
as  the  result.  An  effort  to  test  the  effect  of  the  vaccination 
by  subjecting  the  children  to  re-vaccination  at  a  little  later 
date  was  thw  arted  by  "  our  failure  to  induce  the  mothers 
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in  question  to  bring  back  their  children,  after  the  first 
vaccination  had  to  their  satisfaction  been  happily  got  over." 
This  is  intelligible. 

It  is  mainly  with  reference  to  this  portion  of  Dr  Klein's 
paper  that  Professor  Crookshank  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  must  state  most  emphatically, 
that  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  contagium  of  cow- 
pox,  or  of  human  small-pox,  or  of  any  of  the  diseases  from 
which  so-called  "  vaccine  lymph  "  has  been  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  protection  from  small-pox. 

"  With  regard  to  Dr  Klein's  experiments  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  have  been  recently 
noticed  in  the  Times,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  have 
not  added  in  the  least  to  the  information  we  previously 
possessed.  Lymph  for  vaccination  has  been  over  and  over 
again  obtained  by  inoculating  calves  with  human  small- 
pox; but  this  does  not  prove  the  identity  of  two  such 
totally  different  diseases  as  natural  cow-pox  and  human 
small-pox.  If  Dr  Klein,  or  anyone  else,  had  ever  succeeded 
in  converting  cow-pox  into  human  small-pox,  that  would 
be  evidence  of  a  different  kind ;  but  it  never  has  been 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  lymph  producing  the  familiar 
appearances  of  vaccination  has  been  obtained  by  attenua- 
tion of  small-pox,  without  resorting  to  the  calf  as  a  medium 
of  cultivation ;  and  similarly,  lymph  for  the  purposes  of 
vaccination  has  been  raised  from  horse-pox,  sheep-pox,  and 
cattle-plague.  To  argue  on  this  ground  that  all  these 
diseases  are  identical  is  therefore  absurd." 

"  Edgar  M.  Crookshank, 

' '  A  uthor  of  '  The  History  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination, ' 
(2  vols. ,  1889),  and  Director  of  the  Bacteriological  Labora- 
tory, King's  College,  London." 

"  Saint  Hill,  near  East  Grinstead,  Sussex, 
"  Sept.  20,  1894." 
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Attention  may  also  be  called  to  a  letter  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  September  15,  1894,  in  which  Professor 
Crookshank  defines  and  defends  his  position.  The  letter 
was  written  on  August  1 ;  but  was  kept  back  by  the  editor 
for  six  weeks,  apparently  with  the  aim  of  printing  simul- 
taneously some  kind  of  rejoinder  (q.v.). 


I  subjoin  the  professional  records  of  the  three  medical 
men  on  whose  criticisms  of  the  current  belief  in  vaccina- 
tion my  own  disbelief  is  mainly  based  (see  above,  p.  4). 
They  are  taken  from  the  "Medical  Directory"  for  1894  : — 

Collins,  Wm.  Job,  i  Albert  Ter.,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.— 
M.S.  Lond.  1885,  B.S.  (Honours)  1881,  Certif.  Pub.  Health 
(Gold  Medallist)  1887,  B.Sc.  (2nd  in  Honours  in  Physiol.)  1880, 
M.D.  1883,  M.B.  (Univ.  Schol.  and  Gold  Medallist  in  Obst. 
Med.,  1st  Class  Honours  in  For.  Med.)  1881  ;  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
(exam.)  1884,  M.  1880;  (St  Bart.)  ;  Senator  of  Lond.  Univ.; 
Mem.  Lond.  Co.  Council ;  Jeaffreson  Exhib.  St  Bart.  Hosp. 
1876  ;  Fell.  Sanit.  Inst.  ;  Mem.  Ophth.,  Anat.  and  Path.  Socs. ; 
Mem.  Middle  Temple  Inn  ;  Vis.  Surg.  Lond.  Temp.  Hosp.  ; 
Roy.  Commissioner  on  Vacc.  ;  late  Asst.  Demonst.  of  Anat. 
St  Bart.  Hosp.  Med.  Sch.,  Ophth.  House  Surg,  and  Res. 
Midw.  Asst.  St  Bart.  Hosp.,  and  Surg.  Western  Ophth.  Hosp. 
Author  of  "Specificity  and  Evolution  in  Disease,"  1884  and 
1890;  "Spinoza,"  1889;  "Rationalism  in  Medicine,"  1890. 
Contrib.  "  Cases  of  Ocular  Motor-Paralysis,"  St  Bart.  Hosp. 
Reps.,  1883;  "The  Capsulo-pupillary  Membrane,  with  some 
Varieties  of  its  Persistence,"  Ophth.  Hosp.  Reps.,  1888  ;  "Action 
of  Various  Aromatic  Compounds  upon  Bile-Secretion,"  Rep. 
Brit.  Assoc.,  1888  ;  "Associated  and  Related  Ocular  and  Dental 
Diseases,"  Trans.  Odont.  Soc,  1891  ;  "Surgical  Treatment  of 
Empyema,"  Lancet,  1889;  "Traumatic  Hydronephrosis,"  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,  1892  ;  Evidence  before  University  for  London 
Commissioners,  Blue  Books,  1887  and  1893. 

[Dr  Collins'  tract,  "Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  Logic,"  1883, 
referred  to  above  (p.  103),  is  not  included  in  this  list,  being 
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now  out  of  print.  Dr  Collins'  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  was  induced,  by  his  experience  as  a  public  vaccinator, 
to  abandon  his  belief  in  vaccination.  He  refused  to  have 
his  own  children  vaccinated,  and  he  published  two  tracts 
{Twenty  Years1  Experience  as  a  Public  Vaccinator,  1866, 
and  Have  you  been  Vaccinated!  1867),  showing  how  he 
had  come  to  recognise  the  futility  and  the  risks  of  the 
operation.] 

Creighton,  Charles,  32  Gt.  Ormond  St.,  W.C. — M.A. 
Aberd.  1867,  M.B.  and  CM.  1871,  M.D.  1878;  M.A.  Camb. 
{propter  merita)  ;  {Aberd.,  Edin.,  Vienna,  and  Berlin) ;  formerly 
Demonst.  of  Anat.  Univ.  Camb.  Author  of  "  Contributions  to 
the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast  and  its  Lymphatic 
Glands,"  1878;  "Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man,"  1881  ;  "On  the 
Autonomous  Life  of  the  Specific  Infections"  (address  in  Path. 
Brit.  Med.  Assoc.,  1883);  Art.  "Pathology,"  Encyc.  Britan., 
1884  ;  and  other  works.  Contrib.  "  On  Infection  of  Connective 
Tissue  in  Scirrhus  Cancers  of  Breast,"  Journ.  A  nut.  and  Physiol.; 
"  Physiol.  Type  of  Giant  Cells  of  Tubercle,  &c,"  ibid.;  "  Illus- 
trations of  the  Pathology  of  Sarcoma,"  ibid.;  "A  Pathol.  Func- 
tion of  the  Periosteum,"  ibid.;  "Homology  of  the  Suprarenals," 
ibid.;  "  Formation  of  Placenta  in  Guinea  Pig,"  ibid.;  &c. 

[The  above  list  of  Dr  Creighton's  publications  is  very  in- 
complete, all  his  writings  on  vaccination,  for  example,  being 
omitted.  The  following  additions  may  be  made  : — "  Hand- 
book of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology  "  (translated 
from  the  German  of  A.  Hirsch),  3  vols.  1883-6  ;  "Illustra- 
tions of  Unconscious  Memory  in  Disease,  including  a 
Theory  of  Alteratives,"  1886;  "The  Natural  History  01 
Cow-pox  and  Vaccinal  Syphilis,"  1887;  Article  on  "Vac- 
cination" in  the  Encyclop.  Britan.,  1888;  "Jenner  and 
Vaccination,"  1889;  "Vaccination:  a  Scientific  Enquiry," 
Arena,  Sept.  1890;  also  sundry  articles  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  ed. 
Leslie  Stephen ;  the  sections  on  "  Public  Health,"  in  the 
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work  entitled  "  Social  England,"  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  "  The  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain  "  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press),  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  published  this  autumn.] 

Crookshank,  Edgar  March,  Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex— M.B.  Lond.  (Honours  in  Obst.)  1884,  M.R.CS.  Eng. 
1881  {King's  Coll.);  Exhib.  and  Gold  Medallist  in  Anat.  1st 
M.B.  Lond.  1879;  Fell.  King's  Coll.;  Mem.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc. 
and  Path.  Soc;  Prof,  of  Comp.  Path,  and  Bacteriol.  King's 
Coll.;  late  House  Surg.  King's  Coll.  Hosp.,  and  Civil  Surg.  Med. 
Staff  Egyptian  Campaign  (Medal  and  Clasp,  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
Khedive's  Star).  Author  of  "  Manual  of  Bacteriology,"  3rd 
edit,  (transl.  into  French)  ;  "  Photography  of  Bacteria"  ;  "  His- 
tory and  Pathology  of  Vaccination."  Contrib.  "  Evidence  on 
Medical  Service  in  Egypt,"  Blue  Book,  1883  ;  "  Report  on  the 
Antiseptic  Methods  Employed  at  the  Field  and  Base  Hospitals 
of  the  Egyptian  Expedition,"  Lancet,  1883  ;  "  Remarks  on  the 
Cholera  Bacillus  of  Koch,"  ibid.,  1885  ;  "  Report  on  the  Typhoid 
Fever  Epidemic  at  Worthing,"  ibid.,  1893 ;  "  On  Flagellated  Pro- 
tozoa in  the  Blood  of  Diseased  and  Apparently  Healthy  Animals," 
Journ.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc,  1887;  "On  the  So-called  Hendon 
Cow  Disease  in  its  relation  to  Scarlet  Fever,"  Path.  Trans,  and 
Rep.  Agric.  Departtn.  Privy  Counc,  1887  ;  "Anthrax in  Swine," 
"Tubercular  Mammitis,"  "  History  and  Pathology  of  Actinomy- 
cosis," Rep.  Agric.  Depart  in.  Privy  Counc,  1888  ;  "Evidence 
before  Royal  Vaccination  Commissioners,  1891 ";  several  Papers 
in  Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Cong.,  1892,  &c. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.     BALLADS.     By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Crown  Svo.    Buckram.    6s.  [May  1895. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  poetry  from  Mr.  Kipling  will  excite  wide 
interest.  The  exceptional  success  of  '  Barrack-Room  Ballads,'  with  which  this 
volume  will  be  uniform,  justifies  the  hope  that  the  new  book  too  will  obtain  a 
wide  popularity. 

Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Henley.    Crown  Svo.    Buckram.  6s. 

Also  30  copies  on  hand-made  paper  Demy  Svo.  £1,  is. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.  Demy  Svo.  £2,  2s. 
Few  announcements  will  be  more  welcome  to  lovers  of  English  verse  than  the  one 
that  Mr.  Henley  is  bringing  together  into  one  book  the  finest  lyrics  in  ouj 
language.  Robust  and  original  the  book  will  certainly  be,  and  it  will  be  pro 
duced  with  the  same  care  that  made  '  Lyra  Heroica'  delightful  to  the  hand  and 
eye. 

"Q"  THE  GOLDEN  POMP  :  A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics 
from  Surrey  to  Shirley,  arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.  Crotvn 
Svo.    Buckram.  6s. 

Also  30  copies  on  hand-made  paper.    Demy  Svo.    £1,  is. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    Demy  Svo.    £2,  2s. 
Mr.  Quiller  Couch's  taste  and  sympathy  mark  him  out  as  a  born  anthologist,  and 
out  of  the  wealth  of  Elizabethan  poetry  he  has  made  a  book  of  great  attraction. 

Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA:   An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Veise. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.    Cro7trn  Svo.    Buckram.  6s. 
Also  25  copies  on  hand-made  paper.  21s. 
This  book  will  appeal  to  a  wide  public.    Few  languages  are  richer  in  serious  verse 
than  the  English,  and  the  Editor  has  had  some  difficulty  in  confining  his  material 
within  his  limits. 

Yeats.  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.    Crow?i  Svo.    3*.  &d. 
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Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  initial  letters  by 
Arthur  J.  Gaskin.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Also  50  copies  on  hand-made  paper.    Demy  S2/0.    £1,  is. 

Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    Demy  Svo.    £2.  2s. 

Few  living  writers  have  been  more  loving  students  of  fairy  and  folk  lore  than  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  who  in  this  book  returns  to  the  field  in  which  he  won  his  spurs. 
This  volume  consists  of  the  old  stories  which  have  been  dear  to  generations  of 
children,  and  they  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gaskin,  whose  exquisite  designs 
for  Andersen's  Tales  won  him  last  year  an  enviable  reputation. 

Baring  Gould.    A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.    Edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  illustrated  by  the 
Students  of  the  Birmingham  Art  School.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Also  50  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    4/0.  30J. 

A  collection  of  old  nursery  songs  and  rhymes,  including  a  number  which  are  little 
known.  The  book  contains  some  charming  illustrations  by  the  Birmingham 
students  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gaskin,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
added  numerous  notes. 

Beeching.     A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited 
oy  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Also  50  copies  on  hand-made  paper.    Demy  Svo.    £1,  is. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    Demy  Svo.    £2,  2s. 
A  collection  of  the  best  verse  inspired  by  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  day.    Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  designed  some  beautiful  illustrations. 
A  distinction  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  poems  it  contains  by  modern 
authors,  a  few  of  which  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 

Jane  Barlow.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND  MICE, 
translated  by  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  'Irish  Idylls,'  and  pictured 
by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Small  4(0.    6s.  net. 

Also  50  copies  on  Japanese  paper.  4I0.  30*.  net. 
This  is  a  new  version  of  a  famous  old  fable.  Miss  Barlow,  whose  brilliant  volume 
of  1  Irish  Idylls '  has  gained  her  a  wide  reputation,  has  told  the  story  in  spirited 
flowing  verse,  and  Mr.  Bedford's  numerous  illustrations  and  ornaments  are  as 
spirited  as  the  verse  they  picture.  The  book  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  original  books  possible. 
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SDcbott'onal  Books 

With  full-page  Illustrations. 
THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.     Illustrated  by 

C.  M.  Gere.    Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Also  25  copies  on  hand-made  paper.  15^. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  JOHN  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock,  M.A.,  Sub- Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Author  of  'The  Life  of  John  Keble.'  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning 
Bell.    Fcap.  Svo.  $s. 

Also  25  copies  on  hand-made  paper.  i$s. 
These  two  volumes  will  be  charming  editions  of  two  famous  books,  finely  illus- 
trated and  printed  in  black  and  red.    The  scholarly  introductions  will  give  them 
an  added  value,  and  they  will  be  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  of  convenient  size. 

General  Literature 

Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edition,  edited  with 
Notes  and  Appendices  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    In  seven  volumes.    Crown  Svo. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arr  ved  for  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work— furnished 
with  such  notes  and  appendices  as  may  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  recent  his- 
torical research.  Edited  by  a  scholar  who  has  made  this  period  his  special  study, 
and  issued  in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price,  this  edition  should  fill 
an  obvious  void. 

Flinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 

D.  C.L.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  an  illustrated  History  of  Egypt  in  six  volumes,  intended 
both  for  students  and  for  general  reading  and  reference,  and  will  present  a  com- 
plete record  of  what  is  now  known,  both  of  dated  monuments  and  of  events,  from 
the  prehistoric  age  down  to  modern  times.  For  the  earlier  periods  every  trace  of 
the  various  kings  will  be  noticed,  and  all  historical  questions  will  be  fully  discussed. 

The  volumes  will  cover  the  following  periods  ; — 

I.  Prehistoric  to  Hyksos  times.  By  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  II.  xvmth  to  xxth 
Dynasties.  III.  xxist  to  xxxth  Dynasties.  IV.  The  Ptolemaic  Rule. 
V.  The  Roman  Rule.    VI.  The  Muhammedan  Rule. 

The  volumes  will  be  issued  separately.  The  first  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn,  the 
Muhammedan  volume  early  next  year,  and  others  at  intervals  of  half  a  year. 
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Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.  With  120  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  book  which  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  never  yet  been  seriously  treated. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

A  selection  of  the  ancient  tales  of  Egypt,  edited  from  original  sources,  and  of  great 
importance  as  illustrating  the  life  and  society  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  David  Hannay.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  some  excellent  biographies  of  Elizabethan  seamen,  written  by 
Southey  and  never  republished.  They  are  practically  unknown,  and  they  de- 
serve, and  will  probably  obtain,  a  wide  popularity. 

Waldstein.   JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Study.   By  Charles  Wald- 

STEIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    With  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  after  Professor  Herkomer.    Post  8vo.  5s. 
Also  25  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    De?ny  8vo.  21s. 

This  is  a  frank  and  fair  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  and  influence — literary 
and  social — by  an  able  critic,  who  has  enough  admiration  to  make  him  sym- 
pathetic, and  enough  discernment  to  make  him  impartial. 

Henley  and  Whibley.    A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Also  40  copies  on  Dutch  paper.    2is.  net. 
Also  1 5  copies  on  Japanese  paper.    42s.  net. 
A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  '  Lyra  Heroica.'    It  is  believed  that 
no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  volume.    Each  piece,  whether  containing  a  character-sketch  or  incident,  is 
complete  in  itself.    The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Bobbins.  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE.  By  A.  F.  Robbins.  With.  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  full  account  of  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  career,  based  on 
much  research,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter,  especially  with  regard 
to  his  school  and  college  days. 

Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTH  CENTRAL 
FRANCE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
F.  D.  Bedford,  S.  Hutton,  etc.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  32s. 

This  book  is  the  hrst  serious  attempt  to  describe  the  great  bairen  tableland  that 
extends  to  the  south  of  Limousin  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  etc.,  a 
country  of  dolomite  cliffs,  and  canons,  and  subterranean  rivers.  The  region  is 
lull  of  prehistoric  and  historic  interest,  relics  of  cave-dwellers,  of  mediaeval 
robbers,  and  of  the  English  domination  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The 
book  is  lavishly  illustrated. 
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Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  traditional  melodies.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  S.  Baring  Gould  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard. 
Royal  Svo.  6s. 

In  collecting  West  of  England  airs  for  '  Songs  of  the  West,'  the  editors  came  across 
a  number  of  songs  and  airs  of  considerable  merit,  which  were  known  throughout 
England  and  could  not  justly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Some  fifty  of  these  are  now  given  to  the  world. 

Oliphant.  THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  F.  R.  Oliphant.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  French  Riviera  from  Toulon  to  Mentone.  Without  fall- 
ing within  the  guide-book  category,  the  book  will  supply  some  useful  practical 
information,  while  occupying  itself  chiefly  with  descriptive  and  historical  matter. 
A  special  feature  will  be  the  attention  directed  to  those  portions  of  the  Riviera, 
which,  though  full  of  interest  and  easily  accessible  from  many  well-frequented 
spots,  are  generally  left  unvisited  by  English  travellers,  such  as  the  Maures 
Mountains  and  the  St.  Tropez  district,  the  country  lying  between  Cannes,  Grasse 
and  the  Var,  and  the  magnificent  valleys  behind  Nice.  There  will  be  several 
original  illustrations. 

George.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Plans.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  book,  by  a  well-known  authority  on  military  history,  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  All  the  great  battles  of  English 
history  are  fully  described,  connecting  chapters  carefully  treat  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  new  discoveries  and  developments,  and  the  healthy  spirit  of  patriotisrr 
is  nowhere  absent  from  the  pages. 

Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA:  Its  Origin  anc 
Development.    By  J.  S.  Shedlock.    Crorvn  Svo.  5*. 

This  is  a  practical  and  not  unduly  technical  account  of  the  Sonata  treated  histori- 
cally. It  contains  several  novel  features,  and  an  account  of  various  works  little 
known  to  the  English  public. 

Jenks.  ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  E  Jenks, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  Crown 
Svo.    2.r.  6d. 

A  short  account  of  Local  Government,  historical  nnd  explanatory,  which  will  appear 
very  opportunely. 
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Dixon.  A  PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

This  book  consists  of  (i)  a  succinct  but  complete  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson; 
(2)  an  account  of  the  volumes  published  by  him  in  chronological  order,  dealing  with 
the  more  important  poems  separately  ;  (3)  a  concise  criticism  of  Tennyson  in  his 
various  aspects  as  lyrist,  dramatist,  and  representative  poet  of  his  day ;  (4)  a 
bibliography.  Such  a  complete  book  on  such  a  subject,  and  at  such  a  moderate 
price,  should  find  a  host  of  readers. 

Oscar  Browning.    THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONDOTTIERI  :  A 
Short  History  of  Italy  from  1409  to  1530.    By  Oscar  Browning, 
M.A. ,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.  $s. 
This  book  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Browning's  'Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines,' and  the 
two  works  form  a  complete  account  of  Italian  history  from  1250  to  1530. 

Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOYHOOD.  Notes  on  the  Reli- 
gious Training  of  Boys.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  R.  Illingworth. 
By  E.  B.  Layard,  M.A.    i&mo.  is. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.  OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.  By  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown 
Zvo.  6s. 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new  Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


Maiden.     ENGLISH    RECORDS.     A   Companion  to  the 
History  of  England.    By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


A  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  officials, 
constitutional  documents,  etc.,  which  is  usually  found  scattered  in  different 
volumes. 


Hutton.  THE  VACCINATION  QUESTION.  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.  By  A.  W.  Hutton, 
M.A.    Crown  Zvo. 


NEW  VOLUMES 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen.    With  Portrait. 

St.  AUGUSTINE   of  Canterbury.     By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 

With  a  Portrait. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  a 
Portrait.    Second  Edition. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  By  Walter  Lock,  Sub- Warden  of  Keble 
College.     With  a  Portrait.    Seventh  Edition. 
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English  Classics 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  publish,  under  this  title,  a  series  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  English  tongue. 

The  ordinary  '  cheap  edition 1  appears  to  have  served  its  purpose :  the  public  has 
found  out  the  artist-printer,  and  is  now  ready  for  something  better  fashioned. 
This,  then,  is  the  moment  for  the  issue  of  such  a  series  as,  while  well  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  buyer,  shall  be  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  of  him  that 
owns,  and  a  delight  to  the  eye  of  him  that  reads. 

The  series,  of  which  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley  is  the  general  editor,  will  confine 
itself  to  no  single  period  or  department  of  literature.  Poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
biography,  autobiography,  letters,  essays — in  all  these  fields  is  the  material  of 
many  goodly  volumes. 

The  books,  which  are  designed  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable,  will  be  issued  in 
two  editions — 

(1)  A  small  edition,  on  the  finest  Japanese  vellum,  limited  in  most 
cases  to  75  copies,  demy  8vo,  2ls.  a  volume  nett; 

(2)  The  popular  edition  on  laid  paper,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  3*.  6d.  a 
volume. 

The  first  six  numbers  are  : — 
THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 
By  Lawrence  Sterne.     With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Whibley,  and  a  Portrait.    2  vols. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a  Portrait.    2  vols. 

THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT, 
and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak  Walton.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HADJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN. 
By  James  Morier.    With  an  Introduction  by  E.  S.  Browne,  M.  A. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  With  an  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  Henley,  and  a  Portrait.    2  vols. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Hepburn 
Millar,  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

Classical  Translations 

NEW  VOLUMES 
Crown  8vo.    Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram. 
LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).    Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    3*.  6d. 
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SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
Morshead,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester.    2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
Townshend,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II., 
In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  $s. 

University  Extension  Series 

NEW  VOL  UMES.    Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography.  By  Evan 
Small,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.    By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

NEW  VOLUME.    Crown  Zvo.    zs.  6ii. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 
Miss  Whitley. 

Cheaper  Editions 

Baring  Gould.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS  :  The 
Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc.  Third  Edition.  Royal  %vo.  15*. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  ana  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Clark  Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COL- 
LINGWOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor.'  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  Second 
Edition.    Zvo.  6s. 

'A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  lamcs's  Gazette. 
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Fiction 

Baring  Gould.    KITTY  ALONE.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  '  Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 
A  romance  of  Devon  life. 

Norris.    MATTHEW  AUSTIN.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of 
'  Mdle.  de  Mersai,'  etc.    3  vols.    Crown  8vo. 
A  story  of  English  social  life  by  the  well-known  author  of  '  The  Rogue.' 

Parker.  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  By  Gilbert 
Parker,  Author  of  '  Pierre  and  his  People,' etc.   2  vols.   Crown  8vo. 

A  historical  romance  dealing  with  a  stirring  period  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Anthony  Hope.    THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.    By  Anthony 

Hope,  Author  of  '  A  Change  of  Air,'  etc.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo. 
A  story  of  modern  society  by  the  clever  author  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.' 

Mrs.  Watson.    THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.    By  the  Author 

of  'A  High  Little  World.'    2  vols.     Crown  8vo. 
A  story  of  the  conflict  between  love  and  religious  scruple. 

Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  '  The  White  Company,'  '  The  Adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,'  etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  volume,  by  the  well-known  author  of  'The  Refugees,'  contains  the  experiences 
of  a  general  practitioner,  round  whose  1  Red  Lamp'  cluster  many  dramas — some 
sordid,  snme  terrible.  The  author  makes  an  attempt  to  draw  a  few  phases  of  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  lives  and  works  behind  the  lamp. 

Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.    By  Robert  Barr, 
Author  of  '  From  Whose  Bourne,'  etc.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  story  of  journalism  and  Fenians,  told  with  much  vigour  and  humour. 

Benson.     SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  Margaret  Benson. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  humorous  and  sympathetic  sketches  of  animal  life  and  home  pets. 

X.  L.  AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  X.  L.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
A  collection  of  stories  of  much  weird  power.  The  title  story  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  and  excited  considerable  attention.  The 
'Spectator'  spoke  of  it  as  '  distinctly  original,  and  in  the  highest  degree  imagina- 
tive.   The  conception,  if  self-generated,  is  almost  as  lofty  as  Milton's.' 

Morrison.  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  volume  of  sketches  of  East  End  life,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  '  National 
Observer,'  and  have  been  much  praised  for  their  truth  and  strength  and  pathos. 

O'Grady.  THE  COMING  OF  CURCULAIN.  By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions,'  etc.  Illustrated 
by  Murray  Smith.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  story  of  the  boyhood  of  one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Ireland. 
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New  Editions 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  RUBICON.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author 
of 'Dodo.'  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Mr.  Benson's  second  novel  has  been,  in  its  two  volume  form,  almost  as  great  a 
success  as  his  first.  The  '  Birmingham  Post '  says  it  is  '  well  written,  stimulat- 
ing, unconventional,  and,  in  a  word,  characteristic  ' :  the  '  National  Observer  ' 
congratulates  Mr.  Benson  upon  'an  exceptional  achievement,'  and  calls  the 
book  'a  notable  advance  on  his  previous  work. ' 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 

Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of  France.'  With  Twelve  Illus- 
trations by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  instant  popularity.  No  unfavourable  review 
occurred,  and  most  critics  spoke  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  '  West- 
minster Gazette  '  called  it  '  a  book  of  which  we  have  read  every  word for  the  sheet- 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  which  we  put  down  with  a  pang  that  we  cannot  forget 
it  all  and  start  again.'  The  '  Daily  Chronicle '  said  that  every  one  who  reads 
books  at  all  must  read  this  thrilling  romance, from  the  first  page  of  which  to  the 
last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along.'  It  also  called  the  book  '  an  inspiration 
of  manliness  and  courage.'  The  '  Globe  '  called  it  '  a  delightful  tale  of  chivalry 
and  adventure,  vivid  and  dramatic,  with  a  wholesome  modesty  and  reverence 
for  the  highest.' 

Baring  Gould.  THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould,  Author  of  'Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  scenery  is  admirable  and  the  dramatic  incidents  most  striking.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'Strong,  interesting,  and  clever.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
'  You  cannot  put  it  down  till  you  have  finished  it.'- — Punch. 
Can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  care  for  cleanly,  energetic,  and  interesting 
fiction.' — Sussex  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.     THE  PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2>s- 

Richard  Pryce.  WINIFRED  MOUNT.  By  Richard  Pryce. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
The  'Sussex  Daily  News'  called  this  book  'a  delightful  story,'  and  said  that  the 
writing  was  '  uniformly  bright  and  graceful.'   The  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  said  that  the 
author  was  a  '  deft  and  elegant  story-teller,'  and  that  the  book  was  '  an  extremely 
clever  story,  utterly  untainted  by  pessimism  or  vulgarity.' 

Constance  Smith.  A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
By  Constance  Smith,  Author  of  '  The  Repentance  of  Paul  Went- 
worth,'  etc.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 
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School  Books 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND  PHRASES. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    i8mo.  if. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  \Znio. 
is.  6d. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER  OF  ACCIDENCE  AND 
SYNTAX.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Crown  ivo.    is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  R.  G.  Steel,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Technical  Schools,  Northampton.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  His  Rights  and  Duties.  By 
H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
A  simple  account  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  English  citizen. 

INDEX  POETARUM  LATINORUM.     By  E.  F.  BENECKE, 
M.A.    Crozvn  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
An  aid  to  Latin  Verse  Composition. 

Commercial  Series 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S.  JACKSON,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  F.  G.  TAYLOR.  Crown 
8vo.    is.  6d. 
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j^cto  ant)  tamt  BooUjS 
Poetry 

Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS;  And 
Other  Verses.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.    7s.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world  ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy, "  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Athenaum. 

1  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West, "  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA  :  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
and  Reviews,'  etc.  Croivn  8vo.  Stamped  gilt  btukram,  gilt  top, 
edges  uncut.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.   A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.  Fcap. 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies,    iar.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.    Translated  by 
William  Wilson.    Crown  8vo.    Second  Edition.    35.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand  ' 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Q."   GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.    By  "  Q.,"  Author 

of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s-  &d. 

'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G-."  VERSES  TO  ORDER.   By  "AG."    Cr.Zvo.  is.bd. 
net. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.    These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.    By  J.  D.  Hosken. 

Croivn  8vo.  $s. 

A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet.  Q,  the 
Author  of  '  The  Splendid  Spur,'  writes  a  critical  and  biographical  intro- 
duction. 

Gale.    CRICKET  SONGS.    By  Norman  Gale.    Crown  8vo. 
Linen.    2s.  6d. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  hand-made  paper.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

'  They  are  wrung  out  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  palpitate  with  the  spirit 

of  the  game.' — Star. 
'As  healthy  as  they  are  spirited,  and  ought  to  have  a  great  success.' — Times. 
'  Simple,  manly,  and  humorous.  Every  cricketer  should  buy  the  book.' — Westminster 

Gazette. 

'  Cricket  has  never  known  such  a  singer.' — Cric&et. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram  y.  6d.  School  Edition,  2S.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
—Spectator.  'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'—  World. 
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General  Literature 

Collingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.    2  vols.    8vo.    32s.    Second  Edition. 

This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.    A  bibliography  is  added. 

*  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Times. 

'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  News. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  form.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Mr  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.' — Globe. 
'A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 
of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
8vo.     Vols.  IX.  and  X.    \2s.  6d.  each. 

Clark  Kussell.    THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COL- 
LINGWOOD.   By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  'The  Wrreck 
of  the  Grosvenor.'    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  Second 
Edition.    Crozvn  Svo.  6s. 
'A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.   8vo.    12s.  6d. 

'Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — At/ietianun. 
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Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.    Crown  8vo.    2s-  6d. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford — intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

1  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — A  thcnccum, 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.    In  Three  Volumes.     Vol.  I.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 

'  This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES :  A  Short  History 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  a.d.  1250-1409.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  $s. 

'  A  very  able  book.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  mediaeval  Italy.' — Standard. 

O'Grady.     THE   STORY  OF   IRELAND.     By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.    Wonderfully  alluring.' — Cork  Examiner. 

'  Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.    Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings,  its 

perfectly  unique  history,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.' — 

Methodist  Times. 
'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.   By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

'  Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.' — Times. 
'  The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.' — 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.    i6mo.    2s.  6d. 
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Flinders  Petrie.  TELL  EL  AMARNA.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.  With  chapters  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.; 
F.  Ll.  Griffith,  F.S.A.;  and  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  coloured  illustrations.    Royal  4/0.    20s.  net. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO GASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.    With  12  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  8vo.    18s.  net. 

'A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'— Nature. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.  Also  additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A. 
and  A.  R.  Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown 
8vo.    2s-  6d. 

A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  hss  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  .Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Theology 

Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.    By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.    Large  crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 
This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
1 1  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.    It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Ilible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 
A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 
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Prior.  CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'  A  representative  collection.    Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  sermon.' — Guardian. 
'  Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

BeecMng.  BRADFIELD  SERMONS.  Sermons  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks.  With  a  Preface  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Seven  sermons  preached  before  the  boys  of  Bradfield  College. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

'This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"  particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.' — John  Bull. 

Kaufmann.    CHARLES  KINGSLEY.    By  M.  Katjfmann, 

M.A.     Crown  Svo.    Buckram.  $s. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  crown  8vo. 


A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  pro- 
minent leaders  of  religious  life  and  thought  of 
all  ages  and  countries. 


The  following  are  ready —  2S.  6d. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H.  Hutton.  Second  Edition. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.    We  regard  i 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
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BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

3s.  6d. 

JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.   Second  Edition. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Works  by  S.  Baring  Gould 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \Os.  6d.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

'"Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  hreezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.  Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — World. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  &vo.  6s. 

'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.  The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' —  Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Farts  I.,  II.,  III.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  $s.  In  one 
Vol.,  French  morocco,  \$s. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.    It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.' — Notes  and  Queries. 

THE     TRAGEDY     OF     THE     CAESARS:  The 
Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc.     Third  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  i$s. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.    It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.    Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — A  theiueuvi. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  Iresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular. 

SIX   SHILLINGS  EACH 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

THREE   SHILLINGS    AND   SIXPENCE  EACH 

ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance. 

URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories. 
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Fiction 

SIX   SHILLING  NOVELS 

Oorelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  '  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' '  Vendetta,' etc.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Miss  Corelii's  new  romance  has  been  received  with  much  disapprobation  by  the 
secular  papers,  and  with  warm  welcome  by  the  religious  papers.  By  the  former 
she  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  and  bad  taste  ;  '  a  gory  nightmare ' ;  '  a  hideous 
travesty';  'grotesque  vulgarisation';  'unworthy  of  criticism';  ' vulgar  redun- 
dancy'; 'sickening  details' — these  are  some  of  the  secular  flowers  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'Guardian'  praises  'the  dignity  of  its  conceptions,  the 
reserve  round  the  Central  Figure,  the  fine  imagery  of  the  scene  and  circumstance, 
so  much  that  is  elevating  and  devout ' ;  the  '  Illustrated  Church  News  '  styles  the 
book  '  reverent  and  artistic,  broad  based  on  the  rock  of  our  common  nature,  and 
appealing  to  what  is  best  in  it ' ;  the  '  Christian  World  '  says  it  is  written  '  by  one 
who  has  more  than  conventional  reverence,  who  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  that  it 
may  be  read  again  with  open  and  attentive  eyes ' ;  the  '  Church  of  England 
Pulpit'  welcomes  'a  book  which  teems  with  faith  without  any  appearance  of 
irreverence.' 

Benson.    DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.    By  E.  F. 

Benson.  Crown  Svo.  Fourteenth  Edition.  6s. 
A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  attracted 
by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their 
praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of  '  Dodo '  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ; 
the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society  ;  the  '  Speaker ' 
said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox  ;  the 
'Athenaeum'  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  quite  exceptional  ability; 
the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  ;  the  '  World  '  said  the  book  was 
brilliantly  written  ;  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared  there  was  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book. 

Baring  Gould.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA:  A  Tale  of 
the  Cornish  Coast.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.    New  Edition.  6s. 

Baring  Gould.  MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.    Third  Edition.  6s. 

A  story  of  Devon  life.  The  '  Graphic '  speaks  of  it  as  a  novel  of  vigorous  humour  and 
sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News  '  says  that  the  swing  of  the  narrative 
is  splendid ;  and  the  '  Speaker '  mentions  its  bright  imaginative  power. 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815,  which  the  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls 
'a  powerful  drama  of  human  passion';  and  the  'National  Observer'  'a  story 
worthy  the  author.' 

Baring  Gould.  THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  'Glasgow  Herald  '  says  that  'the  scenery  is  admirable,  and  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents are  most  striking.'  The  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls  the  book  'strong, 
interesting,  and  clever.'  'Punch'  says  that  'you  cannot  put  it  down  until  you 
have  finished  it.'  'The  Sussex  Daily  News'  says  that  it  'can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  care  for  cleanly,  energetic,  and  interesting  fiction.' 
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Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
'  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.'    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  author  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  subtlety.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

1  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.' — 
A  thena>um. 

Parker.    MRS.  FALCHION.    By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 

'  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  lias  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time',  the 
'St.  James's'  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel;  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette'  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Parker.  PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    Crown  Svo.    Buckram.  6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.    There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Parker.  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.  By  Gilbert 
Parker,  Author  of  'Pierre  and  His  People,'  'Mrs.  Falchion,'  etc. 
Crown  Svo.  $s. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  fresh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  A  strong  and  successful  piece  of  workmanship.  The  portrait  of  Lali,  strong,  digni- 
fied, and  pure,  is  exceptionally  well  drawn.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  A  very  pretty  and  interesting  story,  and  Mr.  Parker  tells  it  with  much  skill.  The 
story  is  one  to  be  read.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Anthony  Hope.  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR  :  A  Novel.  By 
Anthony  Hope,  Author  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  etc. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Atheiusum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own.' 
'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.    The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

Pryce.    TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenreum. 
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Marriott  "Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  '  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Observer. 

Gilchrist.  THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By  Murray  Gilchrist. 

Crown  Svo.   Buckram.  6s. 
'  The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.  The 
romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 
unique  experience.' — National  Observer. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS 

Baring  Gould.  ARM  I  NELL :  A  Social  Romance.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.    URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.    By  S.  Baring 
Gould.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
'The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Observer. 

Baring  Gould.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.  JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Gray.  ELSA.  A  Novel.  By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.  CrownZvo. 
is.  6d. 

'A  charming  novel.    The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.     By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of 
'  Esther  Pentreath.'    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  '  Spectator '  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power ;  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph'  calls  the  book  powerful  and  picturesque;  the  'Birmingham  Post' 
asserts  that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 

Edna  Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  4  Donovan,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell,  Author  of  •  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
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Author  of  'Vera.'    THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.  By 


the  Author  of  '  Vera.'    Crown  Svo.    2s-  6</. 

Esme  Stuart.    A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.   By  Esme  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'  'Virginia's  Husband,'  etc.  New 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3-f.  6d. 
'The  story  is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  great  dramatic  power.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Fenn.     THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Author  of  '  Eli's  Children,'  etc.    New  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d- 


'  A  stirring  romance.' — Western  Morning  Neivs. 

'Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  conspicuous.' — Bradford 


Dickinson.    A  VICAR'S  WIFE.    By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
Crown  8vo.    2s-  6d- 

Prowse.   THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.    By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.    3-r.  6d. 


Grey.    THE  STORY  OF   CHRIS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

Crown  Svo.  $s. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  is. 


1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  "KNOT.   By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.   By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Observer. 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS 


A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.   By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

14.  JACK'S  FATHER.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 


Baring  Gould.     THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.      By  S. 
Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc.    With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

Cuthell.    TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  CHING.  By 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  Cloth, 
gilt  edges,    y.  6d. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.  TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.  By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'  The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'  With  36  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 


Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.   By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  Square  Croivn  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


'This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 


Collingwood.   THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.   By  Harry 
Collingwood,  Author  of  '  The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 


Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
Collingwood's  best  efforts.' — Morning-  Post. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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Clark  Russell.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Xvo. 
3s.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage  "will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,' etc.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown&vo.    3s.  6d. 

Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.'— Journal  of Education. 

The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors, 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  Svo. 

1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.    By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.     By  the 

Author  of  '  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    2s.  6d. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.   By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

University  Extension  Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.    Each  volume  is  com- 
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plete  in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  8vo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 
The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  H.  DE 
B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  VVadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.    Third  Edition.    With  Maps  and  Plans.  35. 
'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.    A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.' — University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.  A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  GRANGER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.    With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.    Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.     By  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  M.A.  Camb.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 
ENGLISH   TRADE  AND   FINANCE   IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR,  M.  A.  Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated,    y.  6d. 
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THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.    By  R.  A.  Gregory.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.  Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE 
J.  Burch,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  $s. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day- 
Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  ^  \  F\ 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  / 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.    Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  Howell, 
M.P. ,  Author  of  'The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.    By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 

Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 

Conditions  of  the  Poor.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.     By  C.  F.  Bastable, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins.  B.A.,  Secretary 

to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Lestitute  Aliens. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 

Depopulation.    By  H.  E.  Moore. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS  :  As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.    By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  Cooke  Taylor. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.  By  Gertrude 
Tuckwell. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  New  Series  of  Translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  They  have  enlisted  the  services  of  some 
of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is  their  intention  that 
the  Series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  well  as  by 
scholarly  accuracy. 

Crown  8vo.    Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.    3^.  6d. 

AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.  Trans- 
lated by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St. 
Andrews.  $s. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by 
S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    3.?.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
Morshead,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester.    2s.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and   Germania.     Translated   by  R.  B. 

Townshend,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s.  6d. 
CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II., 

In  Catilinam).    Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 

and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  $s. 

Methuen's  Commercial  Series 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETH TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Author 
of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.  2s. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference  to  Trade 
Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  D. 
Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.    By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  F.  G.  Taylor, 
M.A.    is.  6d. 

Works  by  A.  M,  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATIN  A  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.    Fourth  Edition    CrownZvo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter 
Latin  Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR.  Part  I.  The  Hel- 
vetian War.    I&mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  I.  The  Kings  of 
Rome.    i8mo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATIN  A  :  First  Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence. 
With  Vocabulary.    Crown  Svo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE 
SHORTER  AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d.  Issued  with  the  con- 
sent of  Dr.  Kennedy. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  RULES  AND 
EXERCISES.    Crown  Svo.    2s.    With  Vocabulary.    2s.  6d. 
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NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on 
Common  Rules  and  Idioms.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION  :  Arranged 
according  to  Subjects.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND  PHRASES. 
iSmo.  is. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.    Fourth  Edition. 

A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.    i8;«<?.    is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLA- 
TION.   Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES  ON  ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX. 

[In  preparation. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION  :  Arranged 
according  to  Subjects.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  Third  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabu- 
lary.   Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  Third  Edition.  Key  (issued  as 
above).  6s. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    i%mo.  Sd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.    Crown  Svo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLA- 
TION.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    Is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELEMENTARY  SYN- 
TAX.   With  Vocabulary.    Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION  :  Arranged 

according  to  Subjects.     Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.    7.s.  6d.    Kicy  (issued  as  above).  6s. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.    Key  (issued  as  above),  "js. 
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School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.    Key  (issued  as  above).  6s. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.     Key  (issued  as  above).  6s. 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By  R.  J.  Morich,  Man- 
chester.    Third  Edition.    Key  (issued  as  above).  6s. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  Chief  Natural  Science  Master  Bradford  Grammar  School. 
In  three  vols.    Part      Chemistry  ;  Part  II.,  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Key  (issued  as 
above).  Js. 

Primary  Classics 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies,    i&vro.    is.  and  is.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  is.6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR— THE  HELVETIAN 
WAR.    Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY-THE  KINGS  OF 
ROME.    Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  HERODOTUS— THE  PER- 
SIAN WARS.    Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell,  M.A.    U.  6d. 
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